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Notes of the Week 


O our great astonishment, a certain London 
morning paper has indulged in a short 
rhymed leading article on a_ political 

subject, printed, of course, in the customary way 
as prose. Whether this is the outcome of some 
subtle move on the part of a. Society for Bring- 
ing Poetry to the Notice of the Ordinary Man, or 
merely a side-slip on the part of the sub-editor at a 
worried moment, we do not know; but if the practice 
becomes general, philanthropists must join in founding 
a Society for the Prohibition of Indiscriminate Rhym- 
ing. Many people, indeed, think that this should have 
been done years ago, before rhyming dictionaries 
tempted the inexpert dabbler to fit his sense—if he had 
any—to the sound, instead of adjusting the sound to 
the sense; before the dainty devotees of French verse- 
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forms lured him, twenty years ago, to write in difficult 
measures when he didn’t know a dactyl from a spondee; 
before, in fact, “poetry”? began to be constructed and 
sold by the yard. Let us keep the leaders of our daily 
papers free from sportive rhyme, or the “dignity of the 
Press’’ will soon be the emptiest phrase of all. 


It should have been possible, this week, to have a 
pleasant little note on holidays and holiday-making ; 
we had even meditated an article on the subject—an 
article that should have sent some of our readers golf- 
ing, others boating, and, in fact, should have treated 
the theme in a gentle and diverting manner. But every 
second person we meet is wearing a thick overcoat and 
a worried expression; hot drinks are in demand at all 
the restaurants; the Tubes beguile us in vain with their 
boasts of being “the coolest place in London.’”’ Either 
last February has slipped back, or next November has 
come out of its turn; whichever it is, it doesn’t much 
matter. We will make up the fire, close the doors and 
windows, and wait calmly for the snows of August. 


Writing to a contemporary on the matter of holidays, 
the Archdeacon of Demerara characterises the English 
people as “a funny race.’? “ You know the Continent 
of Europe fairly well,’? he says; “but what do you 
know of your own cathedrals, your own Devonshire 
and Cornwall and the Lake District, Wales and Scot- 
land?’’ But then he complains that 99 per cent. 
of us have never heard of the Kaieteur Falls in British 
Guiana—‘“the highest and most wonderful in the 
world’’—and informs us that we can go “there and 
back from Georgetown, Demerara, in ten days, at a 
cost of a little over £1 per day ’’; so he is hardly con- 
sistent. And he forgets the trifling expense and time 
required to reach Georgetown, British Guiana. The 
holiday available for most of us would be used up in 
getting there. For the present, thanking him for his 
kind recommendation, we shall postpone our visit to 
that outpost of Empire, and confine ourselves to Eng- 
land, trying not to fall off into the sea. Curiously 
enough, we seem to have written on holiday affairs after 
all. 


An article in the current Book Monthly makes far too 
much of “the Critic in the Street,’’ and quotes the 
words of a commercial traveller, to this effect: “ Yes,’’ 
he remarked, “ people may talk about liking Meredith 
and that other man—eh-h—Browning; but believe me, 
it’s all rot—all pretence.’’ A vivid light is thrown on 
the intellect of this commercial “ critic ’’—though he is 
enthusiastic on Hardy; and the writer of the article 
seems to agree with him. But we hardly know what 
is happening to the Book Monthly, for it speaks of Miss 
Corelli’s “ Barnabas ’’’ and Browning’s “ Sordells ’’ ! 
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A Song of St. Nicholas’ Clerks 


HIDE thee, white lady of the sky 
Behind thy darkest veil, 

For Flemish merchants ride abroad 
Drowsy with London ale. 


And lonely is the road and long, 
And thick the willows stand, 

And English gold the Flemings bear 
To their moist Flemish land. 


Foul shame it were that English gold 
From England should be borne! 

Foul shame on us, if we should fail 
To meet them ere the morn! 


Then twenty crowns for every man, 
A red gown for his dame, 

And a candle for St. Nicholas 
Who helps us with our game! 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 





The Moving Nations 


ANY, many years ago, the only banks were the 
banks of rivers where the gold and silver and 
jewels of the flowers were stored; the only houses were 
huts or holes in the rock; the only clubs were not instru- 
ments of sociability, but instruments for head-cracking ; 
and man was in a pathetically primitive state. His 
only means of locomotion, his legs, limited his range 
and his speed; if he ran uphill, he puffed, and, if he 
walked forty or fifty miles (though he didn’t know 
what a mile was), he felt remarkably tired. Such an 
unsatisfactory state of things, of course, could not last. 
One windy day, somebody noticed how rapidly an 
oval pebble spun along the ground when it was flung; 
an idea occurred to him, and the tremendous notion 
of the Wheel, which has had more influence on the 
human race than any other conceivable invention, was 
born. It took but a comparatively short time to make 
holes through some rounded pieces of slate or flattened 
stone—to push a stick through them—to mount a handy 
log on the rude mechanism. Then, seated astride 
his log, the proud artist scurried down the nearest hill 
—and broke his neck at the bottom; but it didn’t 
matter, for the obvious thought of the startled onlookers 
as they picked up the pieces was that it should be 
possible to check the thing and to direct it; thus, in 
process of time, brakes and steering-gear came into 
being. The range of exploration was naturally ex- 
tended; by harnessing a neighbour or a domesticated 
animal to his cart, man travelled farther afield without 
fatigue. 

So, with certain improvements and variations, but 
with no very essential differences, the cart, trap, wagon, 
lorry, or whatever we choose to call it, remained for 
thousands—perhaps hundreds of thousands—of years, 








until certain persons, about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, began to apply the power of steam to 
the turning of the wheels of the cart; and there the 
general catastrophe originated. Long before this, men 
had learned the use of the smooth rail to ease the labour 
of transport by land; now, with muscles and sinews of 
iron that did not slacken, with breath that was never 
exhausted so long as water and fire lasted, they had 
an engine with boundless possibilities. Year by year 
men were tempted to rush from town to town more 
swiftly, and in the course of the next century other 
engines, driven by oil as well as steam, began to propel 
enormous vibrating vans, wherein people might sit, 
through the streets of the cities. They often travelled 
while they slept, from one part of country to another, 
incredible though it may seem. And they made for 
themselves moving staircases. 

But this was not enough. The fever of moving was 
upon the nations; they even welcomed moving pictures, 
paying money to see a flower grow from seed to bloom 
in ten minutes, when the real blossom was within their 
gardens, waiting for the eyes that should know beauty 
and the heart that should revere mystery. They said, 
“Let us fill the roads with these wonderful machines 
we have made; let them race by night as well as by 
day, through the highways and lanes of the whole 
land.’’ So, as the disease waxed great on the earth, 
men lived at immense distances from the places where 
their work was done, and frequently dictated their 
letters and transacted their business as they travelled, 
breakfasting at fifty miles an hour, lunching at sixty, 
dining at seventy. 

A few years later on, the air was sonorous with the 
roar of millions of wheels; twilight and dawn were no 
longer solemn and silent, and night’s most secret hours 
were invaded. Men grew motion-mad. They could 
not work, or eat, or sleep, in silence, and in the few 
brief days of the year that remained still and holy by 
long tradition and custom, they were uneasy. They 
asked no more of one another, “ Where, this time, do 
you go for holiday?’ for the holiday consisted 
in staying in one place; therefore it became the rule to 
enquire, “ How long do you stop?’’ Their faces grew 
haggard; they wore huge goggles over their eyes to 
protect them from the evils of the speed they 
worshipped. No prophet arose among them to show 
them sternly the error of their ways, though here and 
there came the voice of one whose thoughts gave him 
memories of magical hours under the stars; of quiet 
reveries by trees whose leaves were green, not brown 
and sparse with the reek of the incessant engines, or by 
streams crystal-clear, not thick and poisoned by the 
drip of the machines. 

And so the nations wasted their inheritance in the 
satisfaction of their craving for motion, swift and ever 
swifter, by day and night, over the ground and in the 
air; and the land grew sad and dingy, and men had 
no time to spare for wisdom or beauty or love. So, for 
many millions on earth, life lost its meaning. And the 
end is not yet; but the gods are laughing. 





W.L. R. 
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The Barbarity of Realistic 
Tragedy 


By Ernest A. BAKER, M.A., D.LIT. 


HERE is little need for lamentation in the fact 
that so many worthy people fight shy of Ibsenite 
drama, of such plays as Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Justice,”’ or 
of harrowing and depressing novels like “Jude the 
Obscure.’’ The “uncultured ’’ person—“ uncultured,”’ 
by the way, is a most “uncultured’’ word—is not a 
bit hurt when his bland intellectual superiors regard 
him as a Philistine, a man of coarse tastes, lacking 
in the faculty of appreciation and all the rest of it. 
Not having enough knowledge of zsthetics to entrench 
himself in the position that art is an appeal to the 
average man, that its first duty is to reach our primitive 
instincts, and that what is in the main unpleasing 
cannot be altogether good art, he meekly says nothing, 
or expresses his antipathy with the off-hand concision 
of Squire Western. Yet, if he would only think it out, 
how he could turn the tables! For who are the true 
Philistines—those who have schooled themselves into 
affecting, and even into believing, that they like what 
no rational creature can really and truly enjoy, or the 
man who is quite honest about his emotions? 


A critic recently argued that the objection of the 
ordinary playgoer to the drab environment of Ibsen 
and Hauptmann was a right and proper objection, and 
that these playwrights made a fundamental mistake 
by clothing idealistic dramas in the unbeautiful forms 
of realism. He pleaded for more of the sensuous 
element in intellectual drama. Life ought not to be 
represented as more painful and ugly than it is, but in 
terms of greater beauty and nobility. There is much 
truth in this, although the bases of the argument are 
not entirely sound. The lurking fallacy shows itself 
clearly when the critic goes on to say that, when matters 
are righted, plays will no longer be divided into comic 
and tragic; for it is really in this vital distinction of 
kinds that the force of his complaint resides. 


Realism is never justifiable in art except when the 
impressions to be conveyed are on the whole pleasing. 
This follows from the very nature of art, which is a 
spontaneous communication of feeling, a spontaneous 
expression of ideas. Pure art is not didactic or sub- 
servient to any purpose; it is, first and last, simply 
expression. So far as Ibsen’s or Hauptmann’s plays 
are intended to teach something or to denounce any- 
thing, they are not pure art, but art adapted, art 
subordinated to a foreign object. Many so-called 
works of art would be classified with most propriety 
among the useful arts. Fine art is, primarily, the 
expression of what has been a pleasure to the artist; or 
if you object to the coarse associations of the word 
pleasure, let us say the elemental joy, the enhanced 
Spiritual life, that results from the stimulation of his 
natural, his artistic sensibilities. It sounds question- 
begging to say that such expression must be pleasur- 
able; but it is the same as saying that only in 


‘the work is completely understood. 
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expression, only in the satisfaction of an innate craving 
to express, first in his own mind and then in an out- 
ward, concrete form, can the poet, painter, dramatist, 
or novelist find relief. 

But the enjoyment of art is also expression. Only 
into the fit, the congenial, the understanding mind can 
the artistic expression penetrate. To receive an im- 
pression such as the artist strives to convey, the hearer, 
reader, or spectator, must, in short, re-express it for 
himself. Perception involves reconstruction. We are 
ourselves artists when we really see the Venus of Milo 
or one of Rembrandt’s old women, or really hear 
Schubert’s Eighth Symphony. It is only so far as 
our imagination takes into itself and realises the work 
of art, in the same spirit as the artist produced it, that 
In actuality, it 
is seldom or never fully understood—it could not be, 
except by an equal and absolutely sympathetic mind. 
The mental state of the artist would have to be com- 
pletely reproduced in the recipient. In other words, 
as the artistic effort was spontaneous and instinctive, a 
free discharge of vitality—as it was a delightful effort 
—so must artistic appreciation be a free response of 
our emotional and imaginative faculties to the given 
stimulus—and therefore a positive pleasure. 


Now we can understand that a madman, or a being 
of abnormal nature, like Strindberg, Dostoevski, or 
Tchekov might find a positive pleasure, might satisfy 
instinctive cravings, in the ugly and painful. But a 
healthy mind has no incentive to recreate or express 
in independent artistic form what is not in harmony 
with its normal emotions. The authors of “ Justice ”’ 
and of “Jude the Obscure’”’ are neither morbid nor 
insane. Obviously, the things they put before us pain 
them as much as they do us. It is not the majesty 
of suffering Lear or the heroism of Cordelia’s martyr- 
dom, not the greatness of human nature or anything 
admirable at all that they are expressing, but their 
criticism of life, their feelings of abhorrence, wrath, 
and revolt. Shakespeare’s tragedy gives us pleasure; 
these are intended to give us the very opposite. 


The universal criterion of art is, accordingly, that 
it gives pleasure to both the creator and the recipient. 
Apply this principle to realism. The _ technical 
virtue of realism lies in the intense vividness and 
strength of its appeal. It brings the fact right home 
to us. It is realism because it imparts the sense of 
reality. Comedy, it is a well-established axiom, ought 
to be realistic. Why? Because it is concerned with 
the unexpected, the startling, with pleasing aspects of 
things that in their ordinary aspects are either un- 
interesting or depressing. It puts together things that 
do not come together naturally, in order to please by 
the identification. Such an identification could not 
please unless it were rendered credible. The more 
keenly we are made to realise these surprising aspects 
of familiar things, the more we feel that the playwright 
is not inventing but revealing “unobtrusive phases of 
actuality, the keener will be our enjoyment. 


And now what of tragedy? It deals with agonies, 
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sorrows, and disasters, with things that in themselves 
can certainly not be pleasing, unless they satisfy some 
passion of hatred or revenge, unless we take ignoble 
delight in seeing our enemies suffer. But the very soul 
of tragedy is sympathy. Obviously, tragedy would 
be the reverse of pleasing, and accordingly the reverse 
of artistic, if it made us suffer agonies, griefs, and 
terrors in our own selves, or in those whom we might 
identify with ourselves. The closer it comes home, 
the more it is realistic, the more intolerable and sub- 
versive of artistic enjoyment must it be. Yet the 
emotions’ corresponding to grief, agony, and terror, 
the emotions of pity, sympathy, and admiration, are 
undoubtedly pleasurable. The artistic function of 
pathos is to evoke these feelings, not to make us suffer. 
Our pity and admiration should be greater and more 
intense than our sense of pain, which is but a minister 
to spiritual exaltations. We do not want to realise the 
suffering; we do want to realise the noble results 
of suffering, which poetry, and poetry alone, can 
express. 


Thus tragic art must avoid familiar environments 
and too much verisimilitude; it must be ideal; and, 
sure enough, we find that the great classical writers 
of tragedy never deviate into realism. What could be 
further removed from actuality than A®schylean or 
Sophoclean tragedy, with its highly artificial structure, 
its elevated dialogue, its chorus, the formal inter- 
mediary between the real world of the spectator and 
the ideal world of the protagonists? Shakespeare 
usually wrote his comic dialogue in prose; his tragic 
scenes are always exalted blank verse, the language far 
removed from ordinary speech, radiant with imageries 
that transport us into the ethereal world of ideal vision. 
His comic people belong to that class which we succinctly 
call “the man in the street ’’; his tragic personages are 
kings and queens, nobles and courtiers, not of his own 
day, but of periods remote. They are only a little 
less ideal in nature and circumstance than the demi- 
gods and heroes of A®schylus and Sophocles. It was 
the same with Corneille and Racine. Moliére might be 
realistic; though even he in his more serious and tragic 
comedies idealised not only characters and sentiments, 
but the very speech, and wrote such plays as the 
“ Misanthrope ”’ in alexandrines. 


When Ibsen forsook the poetry of his early days, he 
changed all this completely. It was as if Shakespeare 
had translated “ King Lear ’’ and “ Macbeth ”’ into the 
terms of that terrible morality-play, “ Resurrection,”’ 
as we saw it staged at His Majesty’s. Imagine the 
regality, the mystery, the poetry taken away, and a 
middle-class home, people like ourselves, anguish 
expressed in bald, brutal prose, poverty, disease, 
hereditary vice, the doctor, the police-court, substituted 
for the lofty figures of tragedy. Who could endure 
even Shakespearean tragedy brought thus into our 
actual lives? This is what Ibsen and those who accept 
his emancipation of tragedy have done. Tragedy has 
descended into our streets and houses; we sit and watch 
people, exactly like ourselves, suffering agonies that 


¢ 





might be our own; we sit and suffer according to the 
sensibility of our nerves, rather than expand accord- 
ing to the strength lent to our imagination. The plain 
man feels this to be unendurable, and the plain man is 
right. 


He is right again when he protests against realistic 
tragedy in fiction, since the novel can be as successful 
as the stage in driving home the sting of anguish. In 
the novel, it is our own everyday life that we see 
mirrored ; the characters are our very selves, the voices 
are our own, the thoughts and feelings belong to the 
tissue of our lives. And the novelist can go even 
further than the playwright in compelling us to realise 
the pangs of tragedy with intolerable force, for he is 
not restricted to what is said and done; he is at liberty 
to represent hidden and unspoken agony. Only as the 
instrument of moral awakening and social insurrection 
can such torture be justified: it has nothing whatever 
to do with art. Ibsen’s prose dramas thrilled at first 
by dint of the novelty and illegality of their form; 
but they never give the unmixed satisfaction of perfect 
art. It is now becoming recognised that the true Ibsen 
was he of the poetic dramas, upon which he expended 
much less labour, but poured forth his genius into a 
suitable mould. I have cited only one of the numerous 
plays that Ibsen’s example has called into being, Mr. 
Galsworthy’s “ Justice.’”” No one is likely to deny that 
this is rather a pamphlet than a tragedy. Only a great 
indignation and a longing to help put things right 
could justify the harrowing realism of its pathos. Mr. 
Hardy has written but one novel entirely on this plan— 
“Jude the Obscure,’’ though many of his shorter 
stories in “ Wessex Tales ”’ and “ Life’s Little Ironies ” 
are constructed on the same obnoxious principle. Com- 
pare “ Jude ’”’ with such a novel as “ The Woodlanders”’ 
to see the difference between the painful and the tragic. 
The one has actuality, the other is true. To quote a 
crucial instance, what is the chief blot upon his great 
masterpiece, “Tess of the d’Urbervilles’?? Surely 
the discordant actuality of the police-officers in the 
solemn theatre of Stonehenge, and that excruciating 
incident where the lover and the sister catch sight of 
the black flag above the gaol, signalling the execution 
of Tess. Great tragedy leaves us not thus, in a state 
of revolt and disgust, of criticism or questioning, but 
reconciled by our sense of a justice somewhere—perhaps 
in our hearts—inspired with a sense of human nature’s 
greatness and capacity to endure. A sure touchstone 
of the tragedy that is not pure art is that it leaves us 
in rebellion, challenging gods and men, and only too 
anxious to dispute the very premises of the playwright’s 
argument. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy of “ Australasia,’’ eight lectures pre- 
pared for the Visual Instruction Committee of the 
Colonial Office by A. J. Sargent, M.A., and published 
by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd., 32, Fleet 
Street, London. 
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The Procession of the Muse—l 


| amongst these brilliant “ Verses.” 
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loldus: The Man That Was a Ghost. By JAMES A. | 


MACKERETH. (Longmans, Green, and Co. Is. 6d. 
net.) 

Poems. By JOSEPHINE V. ROWE. 
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Prison Songs and Poems. By J. ROBERT CLARKE. 
(Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By A. HUGH FISHER. (Elkin Mathews. Is. 
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(Lynwood and Co. 


HERE is an altogether refreshing interest in Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell’s apologetic little volume—and 

if we say “ apologetic ’’’ none will appreciate the word- 
play better than the author himself. It is not rash to 
assert that this handful of verses is unique among 
latter-day poetry, for Mr. Meynell will count few 
emulators in the art of which he shows himself so 
accomplished an expohent—the art of writing crisp, 
witty, epigrammatic verse. It takes various turns. 
Now it is a personal tribute, now a social criticism; not 
a few are frankly religious, and'a great many reflect 
the serenity of a happy wedlock. Indeed, the whole 
collection is a graceful and not unworthy oblation from 


| conception. 





“the Meynell who is W.” to “the Meynell who is A.” | 
At the hands of less skilful practitioners this kind of | 
verse might easily be a very treacherous medium, but | 
Mr. Meynell never stumbles into the trite, the banal, 


or the maladroit. He is miraculously, impeccably 


| 
| 
expert.. His very modesty has a demure sparkle in it— | 


So frugal I seek one by one, 

In life, neglected things. 

To feed my flock I rake the rock, 
Catch thistle-down for pillowings. 

I drink of waters while they run ; 
From aftermaths I make my sheaves ; 
I find full uniform in leaves, 

And pleasure in—a pun! 


And sanctities owe nothing but a benediction to a wit 
so happy and so reverent as these examples prove— 


Curist is the Way: and so Saints even 
Have lingered on the Road to Heaven. 


‘*How little love, O Lord, I feel— 
My heart is steel.”’ 

‘* But I the Magnet am,”’ saith He, 
‘*And steel’s for Me.”’ 


But we could go on quoting. ..... Only let it be 





added that the book contains something more than 
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mere rhymed or versified epigram. Often enshrined 
within the glittering casket is a true pearl of poetic 
Whatever “Reverses” he may have 

Meynell has few to reproach him 
An appendix of 
“Comments” we found not altogether superfluous, for 


suffered, Mr. 


| some of the pieces are packed with subtle allusions. 


Anyone who takes up Mr. Mackereth’s latest poem 


| with the intention of reading it may prepare for a 
| rousing hour. 
| difficult to describe. 


It is a weird and striking piece of work, 
It has the eeriness of “ The 
Ancient Mariner,” the breathless exuberance of “The 
Hound of Heaven,” and might be termed the counter- 
part, in subject, of “The Blessed Damozel,” which 
also it faintly recalls, here and there, in its pulse and 
imagery. Rossetti might well have written these 
lines— 

The night within me broke, 

And from a heart grown reconciled 
Went heavenward like thin smoke. 


lolaus, “ warped with age” and with “ghostly eyes,” 
tells the story of his love, which is shadowed from the 
first with dark foreboding, and is shortly plundered by 
death; of his consequent despair and bitter defiance of 
Heaven. Then how he became a ghost, and wandered 
an alien from God and humanity, denied even the 
fellowship of the blessed spirit, and finally how he 
returned to life and the earth and a chastened faith 
in love’s futurity. The first impression created by the 
poem is of Mr. Mackereth’s amazing cleverness. 
Brilliant passages might be culled by the handful, as 
the following may testify— 


Yet thought toward passion moved with dread, 
Like one who, hurrying to be wed, 
Steps, darkling, on the dead. 


And loud in secret, stern, and trite, 
The pulse of destiny. 


Her thoughts seemed, spilt by subtle art, 
Half tear-drops and half dew. 


I touched the sorrow of her hand... . 
and lolaus’ description of his dead wife’s spirit as— 
The widow of my soul. 


One reads with a busy pencil. But—here is the 
peril—it must be with a ware intelligence also, or 
attention will run to dissipation amid the luxuriance of 
diction and the welter of imagery. Now and again, in 
fact, the accidence becomes a little teasing, as at the 
top of page 42 and page 44; while occasionally the 
language has to suffer deformity of the “’gan rave” 
variety. Mr. Mackereth needs to watch himself lest 
his verbal affluence should betray him. There is really 
little excuse for such vagaries as “the volant vast” and 
“tracts of nebulous bloom.” But we must not let these 
things, good and bad, blind us to the fact that the 
poem is splendidly conceived, and is urged along its 


whole course by a genuine poetic fire. It is vital, 
exuberant work, born of the true impulse and fashioned 
with deliberate skill. A few sonnets fill up the volume, 
one or two of which are already known to ACADEMY 
readers. The characteristics are similar to those of the 
longer poem: dignity of composition, richness of 
diction, and now and again the clean sword-flash of a 
clinching line or phrase that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Mrs. Rowe’s gift of song is one that should make a 
considerable popular appeal. She keeps well to the 
joys and sorrows of the common life, and does not 
meddle with things too high. Typical of her best work 
are “The House,” “To Any Poor Wife,” “Child’s 
Prayer,” and “The Lullaby of Age.” These and 
others evince a wide and ready sympathy and a very 
charming sentiment. A group of poems for children 
reveals a felicitous talent for that hazardous class of 
verse, and another section comprises some “ Irish Lays 
and Lyrics,” which are handled with pleasant skill. 
Mrs. Rowe’s verse is to be commended to those who, 
while cherishing a taste for poetry, like it best on 
familiar levels. We note that several of the pieces 
have been set to music. 

The “Prison Songs and Poems” are chiefly of 
interest for the circumstances under which they were 
written. For the most part Mr. Clarke does not 
reveal any particular poetic flair; he has no very 
striking play of fancy or strong flight of imagination. 
Indeed, he is often prosy and commonplace—can even 
condone lines such as these— 


A certain town, for those who pleasures seek, 
Offers attractions probably unique... . 


which suggest the worst indiscretions of certain long- 
forgotten laureates. But there are just about half-a- 
dozen verses which are of value as sincere and well- 
expressed renderings of an experience of life which not 
all are sufficiently unfortunate to realise. We may 
instance the Jines “To Time, The Thief”— 


The days thou stealest one by one 
I but too gladly yield to thee. 
Thou takest what I look upon 
Contemptuously : 
I count as richest gain to me 
What others mourn and grudge when gone; 
O ! couldst thou take its memory ! 
Thy pilfered burden oft I con, 
I note its added weight with glee. 
Thou art my greatest friend—steal on 
And set me free. 


Others of similar merit are “The Prisoner,” “The 
Tide,’’ “To Sleep,’’ and “To the Skylark.”’ 

Mr. Hugh, Fisher’s booklet of poems is decidedly the 
better for exploration. The first two or three have 
something of the tentative; what follows seems to be 
of maturer effort. These will arrest attenion for their 
limpid sincerity and strong personal qualities. They 
have no staleness, no depressing suggestion of the 
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muse by proxy. “Faith” is a really fine poem; it has 
the effect of something new-born, instinct with life, and 
replete with decorous surprise. We can only with 
difficulty extract quotation— 


Sometimes the road was round 
Like the back of a frozen snake, 
And sometimes deep with the drift 
Of leaves at the fall of the year. 
Once through diamond panes 
I saw what life demands— 
Warmth and a little peace— 
And forgot the weight of my load. 


A similar originality of vision and candour of 
expression will be found in “Conquest,” “The Village 
Idiot,” and “On a Greek Statuette.” “Her Eyes” is 
a delightful little lyric, while a very captivating grace 
is characteristic of “The Fairy’s Beseechings,” “Of 
the Leaves,” and “Golden Gorse.” Finally, a poem 
concerning the flora of a piece of waste land at 
Aldwych is a perfect honeycomb of minute plant-lore. 

The anthology “In the Garden of Childhood,” is 
one of Messrs. Routledge’s daintily-produced “Way- 
faring Books.” That should be sufficient warrant that 
the collection is both widely gleaned and up-to-date. 
Pages are culled from writers as eclectic as Elizabeth 
Jocelin and Roger Ascham, and as modern as “E. 
Nesbit” and Mr. Temple Thurston. Every phase and 
significance of childhood has its representation, and in 
one instance at least—the Collect for Easter Even— 
the relevancy is a trifle in doubt. We are particularly 
pleased to find Mr. Belloc’s lovely “Portrait of a 
Child.” This anthology is sure to be a welcome gift- 
book wherever the flower of childhood blossoms. 





China’s Awakening 


The Flowery Republic. By FREDERICK MCCORMICK. 
Illustrated. (John Murray. 15s. net.) 


THIS work comes very appropriately at the present time, 
when, a lull having succeeded the tremendously 
dramatic events of the Chinese revolution, the public 
are naturally anxious to learn of the spade-work pro- 
gress which has been achieved by the new Republic, 
the foundation of which undoubtedly afforded one of 
the world’s greatest surprises. It is true that so far 
as this general public is concerned, one of the most 
astonishing events has occurred since the publication 
of this book, in fact, within the last week or two, and 
that is the request of the Chinese Government that the 
welfare of China should be prayed for in the churches 
of England. Truly the world moves fast in these days. 
Had such an idea as this been propounded half a 
century ago, he who asserted the possibility of such 
an act would most certainly have been classed as 
a lunatic; but here is the extraordinary fact—the 
request not only made. but acceded to, and in answer 
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to the wish of the fatalistic and mystical Far East, the 
Christians have acted as intermediaries for an appeal 
to the Divinity! 

Mr. Frederick McCormick, needless to say, is 
thoroughly at home in this very large subject which 
he has made his own. The scope of the work is 
extremely wide, and the recent events which convulsed 
China are treated here with the easy familiarity of one 
who, in addition to being an eye-witness of much of 
what occurred, has for years been intimate with the 
Chinese and their domestic affairs. 

The author’s account of the events which preceded 
and led up to the revolution is very clear, graphic, and 
invaluable. A lengthy residence in the Far East has 
not rendered him oblivious to the value of local colour. 
His story, therefore, is interspersed with some delightful 
literary sketches and incidents by means of which the 
reader may not only learn of all that happened, but 
of the various atmospheres in which these epoch- 
making deeds were wrought. Here is a specimen of 
Mr. McCormick’s style, which, although it is unsatis- 
factory to cull such a chance fragment from the whole, 
will give some idea of the graphic terseness of his 
work. He is referring to Peking— 


Here are the foundations of six cities that have suc- 
ceeded one another. This was the capital of China 
when China became known to Europe through Marco 
Polo. This is the third time it has been without a 
Government in 267 years, or since the Manchus 
entered China. The first time was when the Court 
fled before the British and French allies in 1860; the 
second was when the Court fled before the enraged 
allies of a dozen countries in 1900. It has now slunk 
away before the immense figure of its own enraged 
people, and has relinquished its authority and dele- 
gated, somehow, somewhat of its enigmatical powers 
to the ‘‘Premier,’’ who can neither rule nor test the 
measure of his power. 


A pessimistic note is evident in the concluding 
sentence; but the extraordinarily complicated situation 
of China, although it may call for pessimism in some 
respects, is necessarily responsible for critical emotions 
of all kinds. And the undoubted determination of the 
Chinese leaders to win a place for the race in the 
front rank of the progressive nations must be judged 
as one of the most hopeful signs. But of course, as 
the author points out, one of the factors which must 
act as a serious clog on the wheels of this progress is 
the cumbrousness of this giant nation and the inertia 
which still holds the general run of the masses, many 
of whom, even at the present day, are completely 
ignorant as to whether they are governed by an Empire 
or a Republic. 

The author’s studies of the chief personalities of 
China are of peculiar interest, and his comparisons 
between the now deceased triumvirate of the Empire— 
Li Hung Chang, the Empress Grand Dowager, and 
Chang Chih-tung—with that of the Republic trium- 
virate, Yuan Shih-K’ai, Sun Yat-sen, and Li Yuan- 
hung, are made in a masterly fashion. The interviews 











with the various magnates of China, whether Imperial 
or Republican, are instructive to a degree, and the 
author has a happy knack of throwing a light on the 
personal peculiarities of the various leaders which goes 
no small way in revealing the causes as a whole of the 
situation. 

China has shown, says Mr. McCormick, that she is 
no longer a dead whale on the ocean of international 
affairs— 


She is a civilisation and nation in which race per- 
sistence and persistence of social problems are the 
greatest forces, but, as has been said, ‘‘The revolution 
has been like a gale of wind—it lashed the surface 
of the water into angry white cats, but it did not reach 
or disturb the deeper current of the great sea of 
Chinese life.” .... The Chinese struggle is the 
greatest man has ever known, she is the last link in 
civilisation encircling the earth on which we dwell. 
She may disrupt to work the solution of mystery of 
races and the political existence so far developed by 
mankind. 400,000,000 of sober, brainy, industrious 
and imaginative people, whose desires are peace, I 
believe to be capable of adding the greatest of all 
contributions to civilisation. 


Mr. McCormick has gone deeply into the fascinating 
study of Chinese affairs, and the various currents 
which lie beneath the political surface, and which at 
the present moment are pulling in so many different 
directions, are thoughtfully and clearly traced out. 
That the main trend is towards a genuine Western 
civilisation seems quite undoubted. On the surface 
are many indications of this; and if straws may tell the 
way the wind blows, the reproduction in the work of 
the cartoons from the Chinese Press shows that in 
matters of Western journalism the Chinese have now 
very little to learn from London, Paris, or New York; 
which may or may not redound to the credit of the 
flowery Republic. The book is one which the student 
of Far Eastern affairs cannot afford to leave unread. 





The Real Homer 


Omero, nell’ Eta Micenea. By VIGILIO INAMA. 


(Hecepli, Milan. L3.50.) 


ICONOCLASTES has a century or two of successes behind 
him, but it has been proved repeatedly of late that 
he is not imvincible. Professor Inama has gravely 
threatened one of his strongest positions; by giving us 
a simple and coherent theory of the authorship, date, 
and birthplace of the Iliad and the Odyssey, he 
has made very difficult a return to the old agnosticism 
about Homer. We do not know why there should be 
something soothing in the idea that the Gothic cathedral 
was the work of many unknown hands, and something 
irritating in the theory that Homer is only a trade name 
for a limited company, but both these feelings very 
generally exist. One of Professor Inama’s conclusions 
has a tinge of modernism, but not enough to save the 
said Iconoclastes from a crisis of despair; we can 
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imagine him exclaiming, with the delirious rake in 
“Ingoldsby,’”’ “ By the Pope, there are ‘wo!’ aad so 
ending incontinently his wretched life. For there are 
two Homers—not a Homer less, if not a Homer more— 
the author of the Iliad and the author of the Odyssey. 
At least, that is what comes of believing Professor 
Inama, whom we find it extremely easy to believe—- 
too easy perhaps, for the Latin lucidity, of which he is 
master, reminds us a little, in superstitious moments, of 
the broad way that leadeth to destruction. 

Briefly stated, the simple theory of Professor Inama, 
parts of which are, of course, not new, is this: the two 
great Homeric poems were written by two men, living 
in peninsular Greece at two periods, not widely 
separated from each other, before the Dorian invasion, 
and deal, idealistically no doubt, with real events that 
had occurred no long time before, with, in fact, “il 
primo fatto veramente storico dell’ antica Grecia.” 
The dialect of the poems was the literary resultant of 
the dialects spoken in the Greece of the Mycenzan age, 
which are conveniently termed Achzean. The Ionic 
and A£olic dialects were later developments, after the 
Dorian invasion and the consequent emigration, of the 
two main types of Achzan. The audacious hypothesis 
of Fick, by which the Homeric poems, as we know 
them, are the result of a systematic translation from 
fEolic into Ionic, is refuted at some length. 


The question of date has exercised scholars of many 
generations. Signor Inama, having postulated that 
Greece and not Asia Minor was the place of origin of 
the poems, urges with great force that the silence of 
Homer about the Dorians proves that he knew them 
not, and that they had not yet descended into the 
peninsula of Greece. He accuses Wolf of starting 
from a false premise in placing the date as late as 
700 B.C. Wolf considered, justly enough, that the 
preservation of these long poems postulates the in- 
vention of writing, which he relegates, as regards the 
Greeks, to the eighth century at earliest. Signor 
Inama shows good reason for believing that the penin- 
sular Greeks had a knowledge of writing long before 
the Dorian invasion, and probably as far back as the 
fifteenth century B.C. 

If the Dorians had been there, Homer would have 
mentioned them. The Homeric geography of Greece 
is fairly exhaustive, and especially as regards the 
northern half of the peninsula. It is accurate, too, 
particularly in comparison with that of* Asia Minor, 
which circumstance helps Signor Inama to prove another 
of his points—that Homer lived in Europe, and probably 
in the Peloponnese. The poet drew on his experience, 
put down all he knew about the country he lived in, 
and cared not a whit for historical atmosphere; if such 
a notion had disturbed him, it would have been “the 
first and the only example in the history of Greek or, 
for the matter of that, Latin poetry.”” His heroes fight 
from chariots, not on horseback; it is because chariot- 
fighting was the rule in Homer’s day. 


Signor Inama makes good use of historical parallels. 
Thus he compares the A®gean civilisation of the 





Mycenezan age to modern Europe—one common 
civilisation, with many races and languages. Greece 
was inhabited by Greeks, who fought round windy 
Troy, for the key of the Euxine, against foreigners of 
an equal culture. When the Dorian came, then indeed 
Greek met Greek, to the disadvantage of the first-comer. 
The fortifications of Tiryns, designed to enforce aristo- 
cratic rule, and not to shelter an alien conqueror, were 
deservedly left to the gourd and the “ patching house- 
leek.’? Another very apt parallel is suggested by the 
results of the Dorian invasion. Signor Inama is here 
reminded of the fall of the Roman Empire, and he 
finds it difficult to believe such conditions could have 
been favourable to the development of a great poetical 
tradition, such as must have preceded the appearance 
of the Homeric poems. 

Conviction lurks on every page, and, though it is 
the part of a wise man to examine every fruit before 
he plucks it, there is little to provoke mistrust, and 
much to invite to deeper study and reflection, with a 
promise of truth on the further side. 





Loti’s India 


India. By PIERRE LOTI. Translated from the French 
by A. F. INMAN. Edited by R. H. SHERARD. 
Illustrated by A. HUGH FISHER, A.R.E. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is something in the sensuous Latin temperament 
that makes the Orient especially attractive, and Pierre 
Loti has heard “the East a-callin’’’ more persistently, 
more wistfully, more mysteriously, than any other 
living French writer. He has always been one of the 
world’s wanderers, “ever a prey to the allurements of 
the new and strange ’’: an artist in quest of the beauti- 
ful, rejoicing in colour and song, and yet filled with 
an indefinable sorrow at the pitiful brevity of life. He 
enters, curious, reverent, the temples of Japan, Siam, 
Egypt, Ceylon, India. He gazes upon strange gods 
and goddesses, watches fantastic processions, and 
listens to religious teachings that add mystery, but little 
or no light, to his sensitive and inquiring soul. Now 
he lingers in a street where perfumers sell their costly 
and fragrant essences enshrined in ancient Chinese 
vases. He looks up, with no little wonder, at a great 
pyramid loaded with teeming deities, and now he 
stands by the sacred Ganges where human dust mingles 
with a great carpet of moving flowers. Loti’s pen is 
a magical brush that paints many delectable pictures, 
but they are not problem pictures, except when in 
melancholy mood he takes counsel with his own 
soul. He knows that the East is full of brood- 
ing mystery, and that the mystery is most profound 
in India, but he does not attempt to explain the pro- 
fundities of thousands of years. Loti is an artist of 
glamour, and that glamour shines out in the printed 
page with dazzling brilliance. He catches the glint of 
precious stones, the bronze glow of a woman’s arm, the 
glory of a parrot’s wing, the light of fair cities. He 
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has caught and retained the radiance of the East, and 
in a style that is simple, sensuous, haunting, he has 
given us, not the soul of the Orient, but her gay, multi- 
coloured garments. 


Loti’s book on India, which we welcome in its new 
and attractive form, is a masterpiece within the pre- 
scribed limits of a great artist’s outlook. He begins 
his ecstatic observations in the ruined city of Anurad- 
hapura, in Ceylon, and brings them to a close in the 
many-templed Benares. In the south he finds Brah- 
manism in its most primitive and uncouth form—figures 
that are malign, terrible, sometimes lewd. Further 
north he discovers a purer but no less puzzling variation 
of this ancient religion, as well as the domes and 
minarets of pearl-like mosques. The palms are 
“luxuriant bouquets of fans,’’ the large roots and 
branches of trees “the shape of elephants’ trunks,”’ 
while a crowd in Travancore resembles “an antique 
bas-relief ’’—always the artist seeking a happy simile 
for the scenes about him. 

Loti has had many of his religious ideals shattered ; 
but if he has suffered in this respect, it has tended to 
increase his toleration. “There are no false gods,’’ he 
writes, “and the wisdom of sages who profess that 
theirs is the true God, and that they alone know his 
name, is but childish folly. For the rest, the con- 
ception of a God seated amidst the unmeasurable and 
inaccessible, be he one or many, be he named Brahma, 
Jehovah, or Allah, so far exceeds our comprehension 
that a little less or greater error can hardly matter in 
our ideas of Him.”’ 


In Tanjore, Loti visits the temple of Chri Ragam, 
dedicated to Vishnu. He sees the image of that dread 
deity placed and hidden in a dais-shaped tower that 
crowns the car of Vishnu. With the rising of the sun 
there is a sound of tom-toms and the fierce blast of 
a horn. Hundreds of young men, including noble 
Brahmins, grasp the cables attached to the car. Muscles 
are strained almost to breaking point; but the car, with 
its great wooden wheels, remains immovable. A hundred- 
year-old elephant, with the sign of the god painted on 
his head, watches the futile efforts with profound wis- 
dom. For many years the mighty car has been pulled 
from the temple to a kiosk. For three or four genera- 
tions that great animal has watched the scene, been 
familiar with the straining of arms, with the murmur 
of reverential crowds. With the use of trunks of trees, 
the car eventually moves, amid shouts of triumph; but 
the levers have to be employed more than once, for 
these obstinate wheels will stick in ruts. Never did a 
god require so much moving! At length the procession 
advances without further hindrance—the car with its 
youths, red curtains and gay garlands of flowers, 
elephants in ornate trappings, musicians and rejoicing 
worshippers. Loti has described the scene with much 
detail, likewise the ceremony connected with the boat 
of Siva, and the abandoned dance of the bayaddre at 
Pondicherry, “a creature of naught but phantasy and 
pleasure.’’ 





In Hyderabad we forget the pomp and circumstance | 


of religious processions and voluptuous dances, for 
Loti, knowing the value of contrast, the importance of 
deep shadow as well as of bright sunshine, brings us 
into touch with the horrors of famine. With a realism 
that is never devoid of pity, he shows us men and 
women whose stomachs are empty bags and whose eyes 
are swarming with flies. He writes: “A woman has 
just stopped to beg at the stall of a bracelet-seller, who 
is even now eating hot and savoury pancakes. The 
woman is a mere spectre, who clasps to her bony bosom 
and withered breasts the skeleton of a child. No, the 
trader will give her nothing; he does not even deign to 
look at her. Then the mother, whose breasts are dried 
up and whose child must die, flies into fury, and the 
cry of a maddened she-wolf hurls itself forth through 
her unclenched teeth.” A stranger takes pity on a 
company of almost transparent beings that seem to 
belong to the charnel-house. With lidless eyes, hollow 
chests, and clanking bones, these tortured men gather 
about their benefactor. “They seize on his robes, and 
try to snatch the money from his hands with finger-nails 
which look like claws. And all the while their poor 
pleading eyes seem to ask pardon and forgiveness.”’ 


It is with relief that we turn to the splendours of the 
Great Moguls and to a superb account of the incorhpar- 
able Taj, which Sir Edward Arnold described as “ this 
house of Love and Death—all lily-white in the green 
garden upon Jumna’s shore!’’ Loti, no doubt, regards 
this exquisite tomb as “Love’s loveliest monument,”’ 
but, remembering the many eulogies of others, he has 
done well to write with restraint and to express much 
of his admiration in silence. 


Loti’s finest pages are devoted to Benares and the 
Ganges. His description of the scenes associated with 
the sacred river—the bathing, the funeral pyres, the 
dead fakir placed in a praying posture and gazing with 
a new wisdom at the sun and sky, the streets that lead 
to its mysterious waters, and the host of temples—is 
unforgettable. He writes: “All the life of Benares 
centres round the river. People come from palaces and 
jungles to die on its sacred banks, and the old and the 
sick are brought here by their families to await the end. 
. . . Oh, to die at Benares! To die on the banks of 
the Ganges! To have one’s body bathed for the last 


time, and then to have one’s ashes strewn into the 
river !”’ 


Loti went to India, not merely to see her wonders, 
but to find peace for his soul that had lost touch with 
Christianity, and, indeed, with every other form of 
faith. He is under the impression that the Theo- 
sophists of Benares have at last satisfied his spiritual 
cravings, and he confesses that the Vedas have been 
the medium of his soul’s complete satisfaction. But 
after listening to these theosophical mystics he sees the 
large eyes of ari Indian girl, and exclaims: “She is I and 
I am She, and we are part of one God-like Whole!” 
He is right; but one of the lower heavens of Buddhism, 
peopled with fair women, is far removed from Nirvana. 
When Buddha was tempted by maidens in pale blue 
garments he did not utter Loti’s tribute to feminine 
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loveliness. Can a great artist, who has lived on the 
beauty of the world, suddenly plunge into a state of 
negation, 1n a moment regard all he has seen and loved 
as mocking, non-existing fancies? We believe, since 
he has permitted us to share his religious secrets with 
him, that he is too great an artist and too little a saint 
to renounce life when life has given him so much. He 
writes: “I know that this mood is but a passing one, 
and that when I have left this place the world will 
claim me once more, but never again in the old way, 
for the seed sown in my soul will grow, and Benares 
will call me back.” 





A Strange Infatuation 


Mary Russell Mitford: The Tragedy of a Blue-Stock- 
ing. By W. J. ROBERTS. Illustrated. (Andrew 
Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 


SOMETHING of the nature of a mild “ boom ”’ appears to 
be in progress with regard to the period covered by 
Miss Mitford’s life. Any person who achieved even 
a moderate notability at that time is in danger of being 
unearthed and “written up.’”’ The chief result of this 
movement is simply an addition to the unnecessary 
books of the world. For only occasionally does a 
writer succeed in breathing into such very dry bones 
the breath of life. Before embarking on such a work 
one should have, as an irreducible minimum, at least 
two excuses to offer: first, that his subject is sufficiently 
interesting, and next, that it is sufficiently important. 
He should, of course, be able to show many more 
reasons than these before achieving print; but we have 
learned not to be too exacting with this particular kind 
of industry. Happily, Mr. Roberts can show our 
minimum of excuse, if little more; for the career of 
Miss Mitford is interesting, possessing both romance 
and tragedy, and not a little of that irony wherewith 
the gods love to torture the genius; while her import- 
ance, from a literary point of view, is undoubted. 

The life of Mary Russell Mitford is a record of what 
would nowadays be called a strange infatuation; that 
is practically the only word that describes the mistaken 
devotion to an unworthy object—her father. Filial 
affection is a beautiful and commendable thing; but 
when it absolutely refuses to acknowledge any fault in 
the object of its solicitude, where faults are so plentiful 
as in Dr. Mitford, it becomes a less admirable virtue. 
Yet but for that very weakness—if weakness it should 
be called—“Our Village’? would probably never have 
been written. Had Dr. Mitford not been the gambler 
and spendthrift he was, his daughter would almost 
certainly have become simply an unusually vivacious 
“fine lady.’’ The grinding poverty of the cottage at 
Three Mile Cross made Miss Mitford the “slave of the 
lamp.’’ One is glad to read of the comparative pros- 
perity and freedom from anxiety that blessed her last 
years after the death of her father. 

The irony of her life lies in the fact that she is best 
remembered by the work that she herself regarded as of 





only secondary importance. One cannot help feeling 
a certain amount of regret as one reads of the precious 
time and energy she put into the writing of her plays. 
“Rienzi’’ and “Foscari” gather dust, undisturbed upon 
their shelves, and not even the prospect of reading a 
banned play would tempt us to take down “Charles 
the First’; while the reasons for prohibiting its per- 
formance would appear to us simply Gilbertian. Hence 
it comes to pass that the kindliness, the observation, 
and the humour of “Our Village’’ continues to attract, 
while the grandiloquence of the dramas is known only 
to students. 

Mr. Roberts tells of all these things in an interesting 
enough fashion, if one is not too fastidious in the 
matter of style. He uses some rather strange English 
at times. Thus, on page 22, he writes: “By a sort of 
intuition the boy must have, even in those early days, 
come to regard the handsome, bluff, genial, loud- 
voiced surgeon with something akin to suspicion,” 
which is an awkward separation of the auxiliaries of 
the verb. On page 28 he ejaculates: “No, indeed! 
this was no move the wisdom of which was calculated 
to inspire in the breast of Harness, the trustee, any 
restoration of confidence,’’ which almost belongs to the 
pompously sententious school of prose writing. We 
have also noted our amateur friend “and which’ in 
more than one place. But these are pin-pricks of criti- 
cism. The absence of an index, and the lack of any 
real literary judgment in the volume, are not, however, 
pin-pricks, but very material defects. It may be well, 
though, that the author kept to the more obvious aspects 
of Miss Mitford’s life and work. He certainly dis- 
plays good sense in allowing her to speak for herself 
very considerably by means of quotations from her 
letters, so that we are able to form a clearer conception 
of her personality than we could ever do from his 
prose. In place of the usual benediction we may say 
that the volume is very well illustrated. 





At the Court of the Merry Monarch 


Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675. By MARIE 
CATHERINE BARONNE D’AULNOY. Translated by 
Mrs. W. H. ARTHUR. Edited, with Notes, by 
G. D. GILBERT. With Portraits. (John Lane. 
16s. net.) 


Mr. G. D. GILBERT, in his Introduction, claims for 
Mme. d’Aulnoy’s “ Mémoires de la Cour d’Angieterre” 
that it “has something of the fresh sparkle of a 
favourite champagne, something of the swing and 
gaiety of Mozart’s operas. . Whitehall in the 
Golden Days seemed to flicker before our vision with 
the impalpable, transitory reality of pictures thrown 
upon a screen. No Restoration play is more vivid 
than this book.’’ Admirers of Anthony Hamilton’s 


“Memoirs of the Count de Gramont’’ will consider 
Mme. d’Aulnoy’s champagne just a trifle flat in com- 
parison, and personally we must give first place to the 
inimitable Diaries of Samuel Pepys. 


If we cannot 
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entirely share Mr. Gilbert’s enthusiasm, we are bound 
to admit that the writer of these Memoirs, though 
dealing almost exclusively in chroniques scandaleuses, 
has very successfully avoided the least indelicacy, 
which cannot be said of either Pepys or Hamilton. 
Mme. d’ Aulnoy’s fairy tales are justly famous, and 
reprints appear from time to time; some of us still 
remember “ The Blue Bird,’’ “ The Hind in the Wood,”’ 
and “ The White Cat.’’ 

Little Marie Catherine seems to have much enjoyed 
convent life. The devout sisters were by no means 
strict disciplinarians, and the pupils did pretty much 
as they liked. The nuns were evidently of Ruskin’s 
opinion that a young girl may pick and choose her 
reading with impunity. Marie Catherine was essentially 
romantic. She writes in her “Autobiography’’: “ The 
reading of romances brought me to reflect on things of 
which till then I had a confused and imperfect appre- 
hension. By reading them I learnt there was a Passion 
that gave to women an absolute dominion over men.”’ 
Ruskin’s generous belief in the wise selection of a 
young girl’s reading was certainly not justified in the 
case of Marie Catherine. At the ripe age of thirteen this 
precocious maiden entered into correspondence with the 
Marquis de Blossac. She wrote passionate love-letters 
to him, based upon the romances and novels she had 
read so ardently. The Marquis ought to have sent the 
letters back, and suggested that the lax Mother Superior 
should smack her rather neurotic pupil and send her 
supperless to bed; but he was amused at her precocity 
and came to see her. Instead of a timely admonition, 
he took a reprehensible delight in “the novel combina- 
tion of extreme youth and fervent passion,’ and 
regarded the affair as an excellent joke, while poor 
Marie Catherine soon became afflicted with a severe 
attack of callow love. Fortunately some of her letters 
fell into the hands of the Mother Superior, who, to do 
her justice, could be severe as well as amiable, and, in 
the storm of indignation that followed, the despicable 
Marquis beat a hasty retreat. 

The Merry Monarch is principally remembered on 
account of his sense of humour—and he made his best 
joke on his death-bed—for his excellent manners, and 
for his execrable morals. He was, like most of his 
courtiers, a gay philanderer, and his Court was the 
scene of innumerable love intrigues. The romantic 
Marie Catherine could not have had more scope for 
observing and narrating the love affairs of those about 
her. Her Memoirs, for the most part, are written in 
a conversational form, and more than once we have had 
reason to doubt the absolute veracity of her pages. 
The incidents may have been perfectly true, but unless 
Mme. d’Aulnoy had reduced eavesdropping to a fine art, 
and was acquainted with a Stuart method of shorthand, 
we fail to see how she could have reproduced con- 
versations without drawing upon her fairy-tale imagina- 
tion. It is more than probable that, with a journalistic 
touch, she delicately embroidered the scandals that 
came to her notice, and very ingeniously invented some 
of those conversations which, in spite of secret 
chambers and staircases, she could not possibly have 








overheard. Be this as it may, the fact remains that, 
with considerable skill, she has narrated a number of 
stories in a sprightly and most diverting manner. 

The mistresses of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of Arran, 
only to mention three more or less distinguished 
personages, who were riddled with Cupid’s most 
fickle darts, flit across these pages with almost 
bewildering frequency. There is the jealous Miledy, 
the coquettish Emilie, the very much sought 
after Lady Norwich, Filadelphe, and a host of other 
fair but frail ladies. We read of the discovery of 
tell-tale tablets, the escape of a lover let down in a 
basket by three women who loved him, innumerable 
clandestine meetings, and various methods of disguise, 
from a simple mask to the dress of a sailor. Everyone 
seems to have been running away from the ties of wed- 
lock and seeking diversion in the most tangled skein 
of love-making imaginable. In those amorous days, 
when cupping must have served some purpose 
after all, men of fashion flung themselves upon their 
knees, partly because they wore silk breeches, and 
were never in danger of spoiling a trouser-crease, and 
partly because they had nothing better to do. Mme. 
Betty, it appears, well knew from what source to obtain 
details of the latest scandal. “She and the Mistress 
of the Maids of Honour of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York,’’ writes Mme. d’Aulnoy, “were 
intimate friends, and it was their delight to sit up so 
late together that they had to spend the next day in 
bed!’’ There must have been much to talk about in 
those good old days, and the quotation at the beginning 
of this volume asserting that “constancy’s an empty 
sound . . . and all the joys of life and love are in 
variety,’’ is amply justified. 





A Sentimental Journey to the 
Eastern Adriatic 


Dream Cities. By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are a great many ways of travelling, and, if 
not “every single one of them,” still a commanding and 
impressive majority of them, is right. One of the 
wrong ways is to travel with an open mind. An open 
mind is apt to be open at both ends. Therefore the 
artistic traveller must bring something to his subject, 
on pain of ever after keeping locked within his bosom 
his barren adventures and fruitless experience. Mr. 
Goldring has communicated from the start a certain 
spice, if we may say so, to his narrative. He triumphs 
noisily over Philistia—not in itself a very original per- 
formance—and over the sacred books of travelling 
Philistia, the evangel of Baedeker, but he preserves a 
healthy scorn for the Bohemian antics of old acquaint- 
ances rediscovered in Genoa, and, once in the wilds, 
tells us a singularly straightforward tale, culminating— 
happy inspiration—in an excellent “catalogue raisonné”’ 
of the hotels along his route. “Dream cities ’’ are the 
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places that have touched chords of association, or have 
created anticipatory pictures of themselves im tte 
traveller’s mind. Trieste, for instance, is associated in 
our author’s mind with a certain “Uncle Bob,” who 
sailed from that port for the further East; the result 
for the childish mind was that “it was Trieste (and not 
Venice) which seemed to hold the gorgeous East in 
fee.” 

Trieste is the real starting-point of Mr. Goldring’s 
travels. He is amusing enough before he gets there, 
but if he had quietly got into the train at Trieste and 
come straight, or even gradually, home, there would 
hardly have been matter for such a book as this. 
Toulon, indeed, is not much affected by the English 
traveller, but what of Genoa, and, above all, Venice? 
These initial stages are kept interesting by the spirit in 
which they are described. The positive side of anti- 
Baedekerism is illustrated by the author’s preference of 
picturesque alleys, unfrequented churches and native 
cafés to the large-type monuments and galleries. Irony, 
by the way, has contrived that the wrapper of this 
book should be adorned with an advertisement of the 
maligned (but indispensable) guide-books. We are not 
sure that the burlesque intrigue with which the book 
opens really adds to our illusion or enjoyment; 
personally we were quite relieved when the traveller’s 
sighs after vanished and illicit joys finally died away. 

“The man who either disdains or fears to walk up a 
dark entry, may be an excellent good man, and fit for 
a hundred things; but he will not do to make a good 
sentimental traveller.”’ Mr. Goldring stands Sterne’s 
test. He fully recognises the possibilities of the 
“dark entry,” and he is conscientious in the part of a 
“sentimental” traveller. The shady corner is a 
necessary antidote to the continual warmth and sun- 
shine which he demanded and, except at Cettinje, the 
furthest point of his tour, seems abundantly to have 
found. Not least among his virtues is his tendency to 
ignore warnings to trespassers, a virtue without which 
no foreign travel can be entirely successful. 

Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, Ragusa, Cettinje, and 
Budua are the principal stages of the real pilgrimage. 
They are connected by episodes of travel by land and 
water. The best parts of the narrative deal, as might 
be expected, with the author’s pedestrian wanderings. 
The bleak Karst mountains afford a sharp contrast to 
the fringe of fertility and civilisation that hangs chiefly 
about the coast. Here there is an air of “eternal 
things,” and of a Europe in essential features 
unchanged. On the other hand rumours of war were 
becoming facts when Mr. Goldring reached Cettinje, 
and the Austrian gathering in Dalmatia reinforces the 
restless note. The enterprising capitalist is also busy. 
The Eastern Adriatic is in peril of change. To be 
well seen, it must be seen soon. Not only Ragusa, 
whose reputation as a show-place nearly damned it in 
advance for our traveller, but such quiet homes of 
beauty as Trau, near Spalato, may within a few years 
have lost their best features. Mr. Goldring has 
inspiration for the jaded but still discerning traveller. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. The “Corpus 
Tibullianum,’’ edited, with Introduction and 
Notes on Books I, II, and IV, 2-14, by Kirby 
FLOWER SMITH. (American Book Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 


HIS is the first detailed commentary in English upon 

the entire text of Tibullus, Sulpicia, and the 
anonymous elegies of the fourth book. Its chief defect, 
according to the criterion of the needs of classical 
scholars in this country, is its excessive size. When all 
is said and done, Tibullus remains of secondary import- 
ance in our classical curriculum. The fault is not his. 
But if Professor Smith would truly serve the 
cause of scholarship as it exists amongst us, he would 
be well advised in subsequent editions of the work to 
shorten the notes at the end of the book to a consider- 
able extent; they cannot fail to recall the methods of 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy ”’ in their plethoric full- 
ness of illustration. Nor does the author run the risk 
of leaving anything unsaid concerning the shadowy 
life of the poet, the attitude of his contemporaries 
toward him, the character of his unworthy mistress 
Delia, and kindred subjects. However, Professor 
Smith is never dull, and he is always scholarly. The 
result is, subject to the reservation already indicated, 
an excellent edition. The text is practically that of 
Eduard Hiller, Berlin, 1900. Finally, Professor Smith 
gives us that admirable adjunct, a well-compiled index. 





A Hebrew Anthology. Edited by GEORGE ALEXANDER 


KOHUT. With an Introduction by HUDSON 
MAXIM. 2 Vols. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
21s. net.) 


THE object of Mr. Kohut has been to collect into one 
work a large number of English poems on biblical or 
post-biblical Jewish topics. In his selection he has 
confined himself to Christian authors, and thus his task 
has been to some extent to show the influence which the 
Hebrew writings have exercised over the poets of the 
English-speaking world. Mr. Kohut has covered a 
very wide range—from the writings of Caedmon and 
Swithun unto those of writers of the present generation. 
The quality of the poems, which extend to fourteen 
hundred pages, necessarily varies, and just as neces- 
sarily it is easy for any critic to point to poems which 
he himself, if the task had been allotted to him, would 
have omitted or curtailed; but in the making of an 
anthology much must necessarily be left to the in- 
dividual point of view, and the fact that one would 
have chosen otherwise than Mr. Kohut on occasion is 
no reason for cavilling. As a justification for Mr. 


Kohut’s work, we may quote the concluding paragraph 
of the Introduction, which has been written by Mr. 
Hudson Maxim: “The crystallised thought of the 
ancient Hebrews is the one thing most precious come 
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down to us from the remote past. The vastness of this 
influence on successive after-ages may not be compre- 
hended : a clue to apprehension lies in the pages of this 
Anthology. To the English-speaking races, Hebrew 
thought has served steadfastly as the incentive to 
achievement in the art of letters; it has been constant, 
indefatigable, in its grant of inspiration, in its array 
of splendid material at the writer’s behest. How 
bountifully its riches have been loved, how gratefully 
nurtured, how graciously made fruitful, this Analogy 
reveals.”’ 





Les Vingt-Cing Récits du Mauvais Génie. Translated 
from the Hindu by MATHILDE DEROMPS. (Geuth- 
ner, Paris. 6 fr.) 


“GRAND roi, reprit le ministre, nos ancétres ont dit: 
‘Ne raconte pas une chose que les autres ne compren- 
draient ni ne croiraient.’’’ If this principle, culled 
from one of the twenty-five stories, had been strictly 
observed by their narrator, there would be considerably 
less than twenty-five of them in this book. Only we 
distrust the maxim. The stories are delightful; we are 
not at all in accord with the translator, when she says 
that “ces récits sont intéressants . . . non pas en tant 
que récits,’’ but for some other reason. The main 
incident that connects the stories, the finding by King 
Bikram of a “genie,’’ suspended on a tree, who tells 
him the stories, and will save him from impending 
assassination, on condition that he utters no word, is 
beyond our intelligence. The developments of this 
theme and many of the stories are perfectly intelligible 
and exceedingly amusing. The “genie’’ concludes 
each of his narratives with a question arising out of it; 
each time the king gives an answer, and thus loses one 
chance of preservation; only at the last demand, which 
is of the type, “ This man’s father is my father’s son,”’ 
he is so baffled and bewildered as to forbear from 
replying. Then, of course, he is saved. The stories, 
originally composed in Sanskrit, and then translated 
into “ Braj-bhakha’’ under the title “ Bait4l Pacisi,’’ 
were only translated into current Hindustani in 1805. 
The translator has supplied a prefatorial commentary, 
liberally interspersed with quotations from the Laws of 


Manu, that is very useful in exploring the dark crannies 
of the stories. 





Mr. Melrose informs us that his 250 Guineas Prize 
Novel Competition is now nearing completion, and 
that the selected MSS., having been read by Miss 
Cholmondeley and Mr. Joseph Conrad, are now in Mr. 
W. J. Locke’s hands. The result will be announced 
in about a fortnight, and the winning book will be the 
first to be published from the autumn list. New novels 
to be issued by Mr. Andrew Melrose in August and 
September are “ The House of Silk’? by Roy Meldrum, 
“The Scarlet Rider’? by Bertha Runkle, and “An 
English Girl in the East ’’ by Margaret Kirby. 








Fiction 


The Mating of Lydia. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Illustrated. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 


HE gifted author of “Robert Elsmere,’’ and 
other works of similar importance, seems 
in this latest volume to have overlooked the 
fact that the day of the three-volume novel 
is ended. Only an exceptionally complex plot 
justifies 462 closely printed pages, and in this plot 
we see little that is complex. We have a suspicion, on 
reflecting over the end of this book, that Marie Corelli 
has done the same sort of thing very nearly as well; 
the suspicion is confirmed by recollection of the bicycle 
accident, through which the young man is carried into 
the old man’s house, much to the latter’s disgust, and 
eventually becomes the old man’s secretary. Such stale 
tricks as these are totally unworthy of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who has evinced her capacity for the production 
of very fine work, and has here gone back on herself. 
The whole story might have gone down well twenty 
or thirty years ago, and might then have been fairly 
up to date. At the present time, intended as a study of 
the effect of wealth upon character, it strikes us as a 
hash, more or less, of second-hand theories. We note 
instances of suspiciously brilliant dialogue, characteristic 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s work; we note also the almost 
impossible perfection of Lydia, and the fact that the 
book contains a good bit of absolute black and a little 
too much of over perfect white, but hardly enough of 
grey. Melrose, the example of what a landlord ought 
not to be, is a villainous old “screw,” with no relieving 
trait, and young Lord Tatham, intended as a type of the 
idol of the lower rural classes, is really too good for any- 
thing. We turn with relief to Faversham, who certainly 
has a trace of bad as well as good in him, but we sigh 
with disappointment over his absurdly idealistic sacrifice 
at the story’s end. The author seems more at home 
with her minor characters than with her principals, for 
in the former she gives us excellent studies, while the 
latter are all either over or under drawn. Considered as 
a whole, the book is not likely to enhance her popularity, 
nor is it worthy to rank beside the work by which she 
gained her place in modern literature. 





The Confession of Richard Plantagenet. By DORA 
GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.) 


LYTTON would have had us believe that the feudal 
age ended with the fall of Warwick on the field of 
Bosworth, but the writer of this posthumous work 
brings forward feudal loyalty to a rather later period. 
It is almost an incident, after one has read the book, 
that she set herself to whitewashing Richard of 
Gloucester. So well is that process accomplished that 
long before we come to the end of the story we find 
ourselves compelled to sympathy with the man who was 
responsible for the death of his own brother and his 
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two nephews, to say nothing of the many other deaths 
that he compassed. Unfortunately this, its author’s 
last work, is incomplete. The account of the battle of 
Bosworth is missing, and the story of Richard’s work 
as Warden of the North is untold. According to this 
version of the story of the death of the two princes, 
Catesby was agent for the deed, of which Richard was 
in ignorance until after its accomplishment, but 
unfortunately Catesby’s confession, which should have 
been included in the book, was unwritten when Miss 
McChesney died. 


The book’s incompleteness is in a way remedied by 
the inclusion of a number of ballads in old English 
style. These fill the gaps to a certain extent, but there 
remains a sense of incompleteness. In spite of this, 
and the author’s biased view which makes Richard the 
scapegoat for all the sins of the House of the White 
Rose, the story is one of absorbing interest, especially 
in its later chapters, when one sees a man torn by 
complex emotions, and desiring most of all to serve 
England truly, rather than the crook-backed evil-doer 
of popular conception. Such of the story as is told is 
vigorous and clear, the style well suited to the theme, 
and it is on the whole a book that we can thoroughly 
recommend. 





The Great Gold Rush. By W.H. P. JARVIS. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 


MR. JARVIS has a good story to tell of the great 
Klondyke gold rush, but he does not tell it in exactly 
the right way. The most noteworthy thing in the book 
is the vile corruption and “graft’’ that marked the 
early days of the Klondyke, when the Canadian con- 
ception of law and order came up against the presence 
of a population in which the Yankee element pre- 
dominated, thus leading to a Yankee interpretation of 
British law, and such resulting corruption as even 
Chicago meat-packing in its worst days could hardly 
show. The story of Poo-bah, chief in the scheme of 
blackmail and bribery, is given as absolute truth, and 
we accept it as such, while the attempts of the miners, 
penalised by State contribution and in a dozen other 
ways, to free themselves from the system of oppression 
is equally convincing, mainly because it was a failure. 


Realistic as the book is, a thread of romance runs 
through it, and in this lies its weakest point: for John 
Berwick, otherwise “Parson Jack,’’ is a most uncon- 
vincing individual. We are shown the enormous 
results that he achieved, without any commensurate 
cause or display of power on his part. Allice, the 
heroine of the story, is a very colourless figure, and the 
last sentence of the book, “ They were married in the 
little church by the side of the slough in Dawson,”’ 
would have been quite sufficient record of the fates of 
these two persons after they had been properly intro- 
duced, for their comedy is an ineffectual one. 


Local colour is the book’s strong point, including an 
exhaustive vocabulary of mining slang, and incidentally 








of “cuss’’ words. We feel that this is real raw Klon- 
dyke, and regret that the author did not give us 
principals in the story of equal interest with that 
afforded by the subordinate characters. 





Something New. By HELEN C. ROBERTS. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 6s.) 


THE “Something New’”’ is the oldest reality of all, 
found by a man and woman whom fate brings together 
in as romantic fashion as was ever dreamed by most 
adventurous knight-errant. Of actual story there is 
little. Tessa Harting, shocked to a realisation of the 
realities of life by the death of her sister’s fiancé on 
his wedding eve, sets out to find herself. Having 
caught glimpses, from time to time, of hard, cramped, 
starved lives, she arrives at the conclusion that her own 
life has been too soft, easy, and well-fed, and judges 
that in the mean lies self-discovery. The end proves 
her right. 

The first few chapters of the book are rather flat and 
laboured, for the real hero of the story puts in an 
appearance only when nearly a third has been told— 
and that, from the point of view of construction, is 
evidence of bad judgment on the author’s part. Yet, 
viewing the book from its end after careful perusal, it 
appears that the author sat down, not to write a story, 
but to depict life; rather exotic life, perhaps, save for 
the dreary shabbiness of the vulgarian seaside resort, 
but still—and the paradox must stand—very real life. 
For here are real emotions and impulses, and lifelike 
swing of actions at the bidding of motives too strong 
and deep for question on our part; we realise the force 
and truth of the psychological study, and accept the 
given conclusions as inevitable. It is a brave, clean, 
well-written, though not very well constructed story, 
above the average level of current fiction, and in Tessa 
Harting the author has given us a notable figure. 





Venusberg: The Syren City. By CHILOsA. (Holden 
and Hardingham. 6s.) 


FROM a note at the beginning of the book we learn 
that the first part of this story of Venusberg and its 
inhabitants has been produced before, and that the 
sequel only is the new portion. Not having previously 
read any of the accounts, it is all fresh to us. The 
book is more a series of sketches than a novel. The 
life, the inhabitants, the methods of earning one’s 
living at the gay town of Monte Carlo are dealt with 
in a manner showing that the author loves her task 
and is anxious to prove that a sojourn in the beautiful 
neighbourhood is good both for health and spirits—if 
not for the purse. Chilosa herself had many trials to 
go through, not the least of which was‘ the terrible 
ordeal of trying to instil into the minds of unscrupulous 
house-agents some idea of justice. She also seemed 
unfortunate in raising her neighbours’ ire against her- 
self, although doubtless the reader’s sympathy will in 
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most cases be with the innocent offender, who always 
showed remarkable courage and in the end generally 
found a good friend. 

As the story is chatty, interesting, and amusing, it 
is a great pity that more attention has not been given 
to punctuation. Passage after passage has no stops, 
wrong stops, or a pronoun or conjunction omitted 
altogether; in one case the word “lives’’ for “ lies,’’ 
another “and ’’ for “ which,’’ another “as ’’ for “ are,’’ 
another “were’’ for “where.’? The general composi- 
tion does away with the thought that they all can be 
printer’s errors; the most charitable solution we can 
offer is that Chilosa has basked so long in the sun of 
her beloved Syren City that she has become a little out 
of touch with the small but necessary matters which 
add beauty to the English language. 








The Theatre 


“The Barrier” at the Strand Theatre 


ITH something more than his usual astuteness, 
Mr. Louis Meyer has chosen just the right play 
for the chilly holiday season. During August we believe 
myriads of visitors pour into this part of London, and 
Mr. Philip E. Hubbard’s four act melodrama founded on 
the novel of Mr. Rex Beach, should be just the sort of 
play they would most desire. “The Barrier” brings 
back the glories of the atmosphere which Bret Harte 
made so popular to the last generation, and recreates 
the sentimental splendours once so agreeable in the 
books about Pierre and his people. 

The regular playgoer will know how delightful it is 
to be snatched from our everyday living world and shown 
a form of existence where romance reigns and everything 
happens, after three or four acts of startling adventure, 
for the best. Such a play Mr. Hubbard has been skilled 
enough to write for us, and Mr. Meyer acute enough 
to present. 

At the store in Flambeau (delicious name), Alaska, we 
are at once in the heart of an adventure. Gold has been 
discovered in enormous quantities by an old miner who 
hitherto has had ‘no luck. The store-keeper, devoted 
friend of miner, has welcomed his beautiful daughter 
home from the Mission school. A brisk U.S. cavalry 
lieutenant—pronounced after the correct American 
fashion, of course—has come with the flag of “those 
States” and loves and is loved—oh, so passionately and 
yet so modestly—by Necia, the supposed daughter 
of the store-keeper and an Indian squaw. Of 
course Mr. Hubbard soon lets us into the secret of 
Necia’s past, which is rather complicated. She was not 
exactly the daughter of earth and water and the nursling 
of the sky, but her mother was mysteriously dead and 
her supposititious father was that lady’s accredited 
murderer. Necia’s real father was an out-and-out 
unpleasant fellow, Dan Slark, alias Bennett, but there 















in Flambeau, way by the Divide of Black Bear Creek, 
most people did wear an alias and wear it with an air. 
These unpleasant fathers and mysterious mothers have 
such simple, merry, genuine and devoted and pure and 
honest daughters. It is a law of melodrama and a very 
welcome one. Lieut. Meade Burrell, too, is very nice; 
he is, perhaps, the most honest man in all Alaska; and 
he loves and is loved. But then there is the barrier of 
Indian blood. A hundred books and plays have made 
us familiar with the situation of the Southern gentleman 
who wants to marry a demi-squaw but is prevented by 
his inbred nobility or something. In the present case, 
after a night under the wide and starry sky with Necia— 
they are out pegging claims on the ore-bearing ground 
discovered by the old miner—and a few unpleasant 
remarks about the proprieties from some wicked people— 
Meade, we must call him by his honest first name, he is 
such a straightforward lieutenant, decides to give up 
everything (always a popular action in romance if not in 
life) and marry the girl. Necia is too noble to take him; 
she will marry Doret. This brings us to the most 
delightful and graceful character in the play. Poleon 
Doret, the French Canadian trapper and trader, a tender- 
hearted, strong, beautiful nature, always devoted to the 
heroine, always ready to stand aside, always slightly 
and conventionally poetic, and ready with his “gun.” 
But everyone is quick with a revolver, but fortunately 
the good people always get there first. 

The fourth act explains everything at length and gives 
us a thrilling fight in the semi-dark between the good 
supposititious father of Necia and the bad real person. 

At last all is made clear. The heroine is as white as. 
white can be; there really wasn’t any barrier between her 
and her smart lieutenant. And, to help other matters, 
her mother killed herself because Stark was so bad. By 
the time this is all known most of the wicked people- 
have met with misfortune. We particularly regretted’ 
the ill-luck of a gentleman named Runnion, most 
agreeably played by Mr. Lewis Willoughby. He looked’ 
so romantic and gay that had we been a heroine we think 
we might have been foolish enough to have chosen him 
out of our troop of admirers and spoilt the drama utterly. 
For the playwright does not quarrel with accepted melo- 
dramatic ideals. He rather heightens the interest of 
those we have long known and accelerates the usual 
excitement. 

“The Barrier” is carefully and cleverly produced by 
Mr. Matheson Lang, who gives it distinction by his 
characterisation of Doret. We have seen Mr. Lang in 
far more important parts, but never in one in which he 
was so entirely successful and convincing. But Mr. 
Hubbard seems to have fitted everyone in his bold, melo- 
dramatic way. The Dan Stark of Mr. Harcourt Beatty 
presents the villainy of the Bret Harte mining camp 
incarnate; Mr. Malcolm Cheery is both serious and 
bright as the cavalry lieutenant and lover. 

Miss Luna Lyndon shows us a very interesting Pah-ute 
Indian squaw, and makes her small part tell when- 
ever she is on the stage. As the heroine, Necia, 
Miss May Blayney has to work very hard; she is 
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excellent, but the character, we think, a little too con- 
ventional for her talents, a little too ready-made to be 
effective. Necia is a purely theatrical person, and Miss 
Blayney plays her in a broadly theatrical vein—with a 
bright and engaging eye on the gallery where she 
receives much encouragement. 


All the smaller parts are good, and Mr. Hubbard is 
splendidly supported throughout. On the first night the 
applause was immense, and we feel sure that Mr. Meyer 
has made a fortunate choice for his summer season. 

EGAN MEw. 


Music 


“ HO can like the Highlands?’ asked Dr. 

Johnson. “ Who can like M. Nijinsky’s new 
ballets ?’’ ask all the ladies at this moment, and most 
of the men. Yet everybody likes the Highlands now— 
not only the grouse-slayers and the deer-stalkers, but 
the common Cockney trippers. With Ruskin, we prefer 
the granite and the lady-fern to the view from Rich- 
mond Hill, and, were he alive now, Dr. Johnson would 
possibly prefer the Highlands even to Fleet Street or 
the view of the road which leads to England. Who 
will date for us the year when, instead of hissing and 
flouncing out of the theatre, the fine ladies will clamour 
for seats to view “Le Sacre du Printemps,’’ declaring 
that it, alone of all the ballets, satisfies their ideal of 
beauty? We adventure ourselves delicately among the 
prophets; but if we must be precise, our belief is that 
the date in question will be exactly two years before 
the moment when, the ladies of Suburbia discovering 
that “Le Sacre ’’ is beautiful, the finer spirits begin to 
see something “banal ’”’ in it, and affirm it was only a 
tentative prelude to “the real thing.”’ 


M. Nijinsky has already come to like the Highlands 
better than Richmond Hill. He will not at present 
refuse to show you that monotonously rich carpet of 
wood and meadow and the graceful curve of silver 
which divides it, if you ask him to do so; but he would 
rather whirl you away to the primitive bareness and 
boldness of Morven or Assynt. He will still agree to 
ravish your old-fashioned eyes with “ Les Sylphides ”’ 
and “Le Spectre de la Rose’’ for a time, but he is 
confident that you, also, will one day tire of grace and 
nothing more, and be grateful to him for inspiring you 
with fresher ideals. Richmond Hill and the High- 
lands! One might also refer to the respective attrac- 
tions of gooseberry-fool and caviare. It is a very old 
story indeed; and, while we have nothing but respect 
for the frankness of the flouncing-out ladies who 
honestly find “Le Sacre’’ hideous, we cannot 
but wonder a little at their shortsightedness. Did 
they pause to consider, they would remember that 
all their lives they have been learning to think beautiful 
that which they once regarded as frightful, that they 
have had to eat their words about pictures and music, 
books and bonnets, not once but many times. Their 








indignation at M. Nijinsky, then, their cries that he is 
bent upon insulting their intelligence, seems a little 
unwise. 

They may call “Le Sacre’? as ugly as they 
please, but they ought not to call those madmen who 
are willing to defer judgment till they have had time 
to get accustomed to the ugliness which M. Nijinsky 
tells them is, in truth, beauty. An evident attempt was 
made to get “Le Sacre’’ withdrawn. Influential 
groups of persons, sworn friends of the ballet as it was, 
announced that they would absent themselves if the 
“Sacre ’’ were given, and it is a fact that it was with- 
drawn on one occasion, to the great disappointment of 
many more open-minded critics who wished to see it 
several times, hoping that they might come to under- 
stand and, if possible, appreciate it. No one wishes 
to force people to admire what is strange and new all 
at once. No one wishes to lay down as a rule that all 
developments of Art will stand the test of time, and 
to persuade the reluctant that there is nothing so ugly 
that will not some day be accounted beautiful. We 
ourselves are as convinced that certain forms of what 
is called “ Post-Impressionism ’”’ will never be lovely in 
cur eyes, as we have long been convinced that we shall 
never admire certain forms of skirts, lap-dogs, 
symphonies, sculptures, which we have been peremp- 
torily commended to delight in by persons who pique 
themselves upon their taste. But we are inclined to 
wish that everything should, in reason, have its chance. 
When a man like M. Nijinsky, who has proved himself 
te be a great artist, comes forth as a pioneer and says, 
“T think we have confined ourselves to Richmond Hill 
long enough; let us go and see the Highlands,”’ we 
have no right to dub him a lunatic and scream out, 
“Away with your Highlands!’”’ M. Nijinsky has 
earned a right to more respectful treatment, even from 
those who are convinced in their hearts that he is tread- 
ing a wrong path and that the world will eventually 
refuse him as its guide. 

M. Stravinsky, also, his fellow-conspirator in this 
black deed, deserves that he should not be condemned 
and executed without any admission of extenuating 
circumstances or any’chance of acquittal. It was soon 
decided by a majority of music-lovers not hopelessly 
opposed to modernism that the music of “ L’Oiseau de 
Feu,”’ and still more that of “ Petrouchka,’’ was almost 
uncannily expressive and original. Yet no sooner does 
he advance a little further, and attempt to make his 
music harmonise with the stage scenes of “Le Sacre,” 
than he is to be howled down and sent to Bedlam for 
a vagabond impostor. “ But they would not stand it 
even in Paris!’’ cry some of the malcontents of Drury 
Lane, Paris, of course, being the place where any 
artistic lunacy is condoned. It is too soon to affirm 
that London will come to bless what it has begun by 
cursing, but we can, at any rate, form our own opinion, 
whatever the judgment of Paris may be. 

Among those who condemn “Le Sacre’’ utterly, we 
have met only one critic whose penetration is equalled 
by his sobriety, and whose utterances, therefore, carry 
great weight, who looks upon the new type of ballet 
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as doomed to fail. He points out, sagely enough, that | and no one seems to know when, if ever, we shall have 
pioneers are not necessarily right, and that the story | another chance of accepting the instruction in the art 
of Art can show instances of what he calls “delirious | of admiring ballets. English people have a habit of 


manifestations.’? He looks upon “Le Sacre’’ as bad, 
because he thinks it is not sane. With “Petrouchka ’”’ 
he finds no fault, but he considers “ Jeux’’ and “Le 
Sacre’’ as aberrations of genius. We cannot follow 
him to his conclusions, though we confess ourselves 
unable to say once and for all that we expect the essays 
of MM. Nijinsky and Stravinsky to be the forerunners 
of a type which will convert the world. Our predilec- 
tions are still so strongly in favour of the graceful as 
opposed to the angular style of miming; we love “ Les 
Sylphides”’ and its kind so very, very much that we feel 
a certain disability ; we find ourselves handicapped when 
we are asked to admire “ Le Sacre.’’ But we desire time 
and experience to aid us. We want to know “Le 
Sacre’’ much better before we make sure. Already 
we know that much of it, so far from displeasing us, 
gave us sensations of pleasure, that all the music im- 
pressed us as being admirably expressive, if harsh. It 
is said that the man who first bit into a pine apple did 
not like the taste, and Elia declared that, “ like lovers’ 
kisses, it excoriateth.”’ We cannot deny that some of 
M. Stravinsky’s music, at first hearing, excoriates. But 
it is possible that a taste for all of it may be acquired. 

What we do feel fairly certain about is this: that, 
even if we come to admire the new style very much, we 
shall not cease to think the older style beautiful. If 
we thought that M. Nijinsky wished to forbid us 
pleasures such as those which the graceful dancing, that 
art of exquisite curves, has given us, a very stout pro- 
test should be uttered. Let him ring in the new, but 
he must not sound the death-knell of the old. There 
is room enough for both. We can admire the Gothic 
palaces of Venice as well as the Palladian of Vicenza. 
M. Nijinsky must not pull down what De Comines 
admired. He must not put a veto on visits to Rich- 
mond Hill. Lately we listened to the eloquence of an 
artist, and no common artist either, who sought to 
persuade us that all Greek art subsequent to A.D. 600 
was but “ pretty, pretty,’’ and that the only sculpture 
worth admiration was of that archaic type which is 
regarded by the majority as admirable for real students 
to look at, but unprofitable for the mere lover of 
beauty. We could not promise him to try and learn 
to look upon the Parthenon sculptures, or the building 
they once adorned, as unworthy of any attention, 
except so far as they may be regarded as milestones 
along the road of decadence. Nor can we promise M. 
Nijinsky to try and forget that once we were so un- 
instructed as to admire him in “ Le Spectre,’’ and Mme. 
Pavlova in “ Le Lac des Cygnes,’’ and Mme. Karsavina 
in “Les Sylphides.’”? It would be futile for M. 
Stravinsky to try and get us to abandon our love for 
Mozart’s sonatas. We will admire beauty whenever we 
think we find it; nay, we delight in it so much that we 
are ready to become docile learners in the new school, 
hoping that, if, in truth, it resides also there, we shall 
discover it. 





thinking that they ought to have everything they want; 
and one hears on all sides just now the cry, “ We must 
have Chaliapine and the Russian operas again! Of 
course, they must come back next year. The ballet is 
sure to come, so why not the opera?’’ If a subscription 
to guarantee the expenses of the Russian opera be 
required, we shall be ready to pawn our last spoon in 
order to contribute our mite. That is, in case Sir 
Joseph Beecham does not come forward’ again. But 
could not Mr. Carnegie’s trustees, who are to spend 
so many dollars on church organs, be induced to take 
an elastic view of their functions, and decide that the 
influence of such art as that of M. Chaliapine and the 
Russian company is at least as valuable as that of a 
church organ or two? If London cannot in future 
afford both ballet and opera, then we beg the authorities 
to let us have the opera, and we will wait a while before 
pursuing our studies in the new art under MM. Nijinsky 
and Stravinsky. But we take leave of the season of 
1913 with the most fervent expression of that gratitude 
which is said to be the expectation of favours to come. 
It is true that we have thought the ballets we know so 
well not quite so admirably performed as they used 
to be, but, with all their faults, we love them too well 
to think, without sorrow, of the possibility of a year 
without them. And as we say “Au revoir’? to M. 
Nijinsky we will beg him not to be discouraged by the 
uncourteous reception given to his early efforts after 
novelty. We do not think he will be discouraged. 
He has that in him which will bring success, even if he 
makes mistakes and meets with failures in his search 
after the realisation of his ideals. 








Moons and Asteroids 


By PROFESSOR F. T. DEL MARMOL 


HE late Sir George Darwin advanced a striking 

theory ot the moon’s formation, a theory rigorously 
mathematical in its development, so much so that its 
exactness would be beyond question if only we could 
admit the fundamental assumption with which it starts, 
namely, that, at some period, when the Earth, about 55 
million years ago, was still in a plastic state, it revolved 
on its axis every three or four hours. This extremely 
rapid rotation, through the so-called centrifugal force, 
made our planet throw off a portion of itself, now the 
Moon, which has been receding from the Earth ever 
since, although in the course of ages, according to 
Darwin, it will have to return to the Earth under the 
influence of the Sun’s attraction. This theory, which 
purports also to explain the continuous supposed 
changes in the rotational motions of our globe and its 
satellite, #s really wonderful in all its details and its 


| severe mathematical reasoning. But it is, unfortunately, 
But the schoolroom is shutting up for the holidays, | 


vitiated by a fatal flaw; its very premises are hardly 
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admissible. Indeed, Darwin was forced to suppose that 
all the satellites of the other planets have been formed 
in the same way. Now, leaving on oue side the retro- 
grade movement of Phcebe, rather incons#stent with this 
theory, we come to the following consideration: If the 
planets originally possessed this vertiginous velocity of 
rotation, capable of bringing about the detachment of 
the moons, a velocity which alone has been able to be 
retarded by the action of the lunar tides, how is it that 
Mercury and Venus, unprovided with moons that might 
have checked their prodigious planetary rotation, are 
precisely the ones which revolve very slowly, seeing that, 
according to the observations of Schiaparelli, confirmed 
by Lowell, they effect their rotation on their axis in the 
same time as their revolution round the Sun? Mercury 
and Venus do not perform their rotation in a few hours, 
but every 88 days and 225 days respectively. This 
alone is ‘sufficient to prevent us from accepting the theory 
of Sir George Darwin. 

It is true that the latter showed that the tides produced 
by the Sun might account for the slow rotation of 
Mercury and Venus just as those produced by the Earth 
account for the slow rotation of the Moon, but here, 
again, the calculus of probabilities intervenes and shows 
that it is hardly possible for us to admit that, amongst 
these incessantly variable rotational periods, the precise 
phases corresponding to the equal period of rotation and 
revolution should occur at the same epoch for such 
different bodies as Mercury, Venus, our moon, and all 
the moons of the solar system which also present in- 
variably the same hemisphere to their respective planets, 
their periods of rotation being equal to those of their 
revolutions. And this #s an irresistible argument against 
the theory of the late illustrious Cambridge professor. 

Madame Clémence Royer, whom her disciples have 
called the French Newton, has offered a most fascinating 
theory of the moons in her masterly work, “La Con- 
stitution du Monde,” in which she supposes that, not 
only the ring's of Saturn, but also all the satellites of our 
system and all the asteroids, owe their birth to an impact 
of that planet with a wandering orb, which would have 
intersected Saturn tangentially. 

The first consequences of such perturbation would be 
to cause a rapid rotation of Saturn, while the wandering 
planet, broken by the impact, projected its incandescent 
internal mass in all direcfions in space. Portions of this 
material would give rise to millions of the satellitoids 
of the rings and to nine out of the ten moons of Saturn. 
Seven other parts might have been attracted by the 
giant Jupiter, whose eighth moon was probably a lately 
captured asteroid. Two parts would be caught by 
Mars, one by the Earth, and hundreds of them by the 
Sun in the form of asteroids. 

Portions of the molten mass, projected in an opposite 
direction, might have formed the moons of Uranu's end 
Neptune, and one of the Saturnian system, a circum- 
stance which would explain their retrograde motion. 

As for the eighth Jovian satelite, which has also a 
retrograde motion, Professor Sir George Forbes showed, 
in Nature, that it may be nothing else than the lost 








Lexell comet (which belonged to the Jovian family of 
comets), and the present writer, a few weeks after the 
discovery of that second satellite by Mr. Melotte in 


Greenwich Observatory, published a mathematical 
article in Knowledge to prove that it may be one of 
the neighbouring asteroids of Jupiter captured by that 
powerful planet, and showing that this capture and the 
retrograde motion are quite accounted for by the con- 
stant working of the Law of Areas and of the Harmonic 
Law of Kepler, taking the masses of the Sun, Jupiter, 
and the asteroid into account. 

The hypothesis of Madame Clémence Royer is, in 
the writer’s humble opinion, highly satisfactory for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) Because it adequately explains the movements, 
apparently abnormal, of certain satellites, as well as 
the inclination of the equators of the planets towards 
the planes of their respective orbits. 

(2) Because, once the astral shocks like the one 
assumed by Madame Clémence Royer are deemed 
possible, the existing lunar system could be brought 
into being in the way she points out. 

Indeed, Richard Proctor, in his fine work, “Old and 
New Astronomy,’’ has shown that if, some time on 
March 20, at noon, our Earth happened to explode, 
the greater part of South America should be projected 
forward, in the same direction as the former orbit; that 
India should take the opposite direction; that Africa and 
the Atlantic Ocean should run towards the Sun, and 
that the Pacific Ocean should recede, while Europe, the 
United States, North Asia and South Africa might give 
rise to a considerable number of fragments which should 
describe very inclined and eccentric orbits. Proctor 
dealt with this elegant problem in order to show a 
possible theory of the origin of the asteroids as the result 
of the explosion of a planet formerly gravitating between 
Mars and Jupiter. The italics are mine. Their object 
is to show that, by applying the results obtained by that 
distinguished British astronomer to an errant body that 
would have exploded near Saturn after a tangential 
collision as that suggested by Madame Royer, we get 
all the elements necessary for a satisfactory explanation 
of the asteroids and the moons, as well as of their 
peculiar orbits and their complex movements, either 
direct or retrograde. 

As Huxley said, “the value of any hypothesis 
depends upon the extent to which, reasoning upon the 
assumption that it is true, it enables us to explain or 
account for the phenomena with which it is concerned.’” 
From this point of view the hypothesis of Madame 
Royer respecting the formation of the moons and 
asteroids possesses an undeniable superiority over all 
previous theories, and constitutes, on this subject, the 
last word in modern Cosmogony. 











Mr. Raymond Roze announces that he has engaged 
Mr. John Coates and the prima donna Miss Marta 
Wittkowska; also Mr. Frank Bridge, and Mr. Julius 
Harrison, as conductor and master of music for his 
season at Covent Garden commencing on November 1. 
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The Problem of Bristol University 
By F. M. ATKINSON 


O development in English higher education within 
4 the last quarter of a century has been more 
remarkable than the rise of universities in the great 
industrial centres. In general, these new universities, 
civic in type, have followed natural lines of develop- 
ment, and the aim of their governing bodies has been 
to adapt the teaching of the universities to local 
needs, and to provide efficient scientific and other 
instruction in due relation to the great staple industries 
of the area they serve. 


As inight be expected, the way of the new universities 
has not been always smooth, and their administration 
has presented difficulties which have generally, how- 
ever, been overcome. The main problem, bearing most 
directly upon their constitution and government, has 
been to harmonise the demands—on the one hand, of 
the teacher, that the instruction given by the university 
should be thorough and on a sound scientific basis; 
on the other hand, that of the practical man of affairs, 
that instruction should be practical and subserve the 
special requirements of local industry. 

The solution of this problem is found in the con- 
stitution of the new universities, which places the 
supreme governing power in the hands of a large 
assembly representing widespread interests, called the 
Court, and a smaller body, consisting largely of men 
of affairs, acting as an executive committee to the 
Court. Subject to the overseeing of the Court, the 
Council controls the general administration and the 
finances of the university. The academic interests of 
the university are safeguarded by a Senate, composed 
of the professors, who advise the Council in all 
academic matters. The Senate controls the curricula 
of the university, advises the Council as to the academic 
needs of the university—for instance, the creation of 
chairs, lectureships, etc.—awards or recommends the 
award of degrees, and, when professorships or lecture- 
ships fall vacant, recommends to Council the candi- 
dates best qualified to fill these posts with efficiency 
and distinction. In general, Council and Senate have 
worked in harmony together, the Senate loyally accept- 
ing the Council as the constitutional representatives of 
local feeling in all that pertains to the lines of develop- 
ment upon which the university is to extend, the Council 
in its turn accepting loyally the advice and recom- 
mendation of Senate in all that pertains to the instruc- 
tion given within the university and generally in all 
strictly academic matters. The wisdom of this policy 
of mutual loyalty and goodwill, and of the recognition 
of the different spheres occupied by the lay and 
academic elements in the government of a university, 
has been amply justified by the success that has 
attended it where it has been faithfully adhered to. 

It has again been justified by the adverse experience 
of Bristol, which has unfortunately failed to recognise 
this fundamental principle in the administration of the 





civic universities, among which she is the youngest. At 
Bristol, from the first, the natural distribution of 
functions between Council and Senate has been want- 
ing. The Council, not content with the general 
direction of the policy of the university and with its 
financial administration, have insisted upon exercising 
the academic powers that can only safely be exercised 
by an academic body, with results that might have been 
foreseen. They have betrayed an amazing ignorance 
of or indifference to academic precedent and practice, 
and their use or misuse of academic powers has proved 
prejudicial, if not disastrous, to the university. Their 
award of honorary degrees, which has involved them 
in so much ridicule, is but one of the many evil 
consequences of their ill-advised assumption of powers 
which naturally belong to the Senate, and which lay- 
men are most unfitted to exercise. The award of the 
ordinary degrees of the university by Council, without 
reference to the academic body, has not increased the 
prestige of Bristol degrees, while the general attitude 
of the Council to the Senate and to the teachers of the 
university in general seems to have adversely affected 
the university by discouraging the most able scholars 
and teachers from offering themselves as candidates for 
its chairs. 


Again, the civic universities have in general not 
merely recognised the authority of the Senate in 
academic affairs, but they have wisely accepted as a 
corollary to the general principle of academic control 
in academic matters the further principle that the pro- 
fessors, if they are to have academic freedom, must 
enjoy a security of tenure that will place them beyond 
the fear of reprisals should they incur, in the discharge 
of their duties, the hostility of Council or of its mem- 
bers. The justice and wisdom of this course, again, 
have been amply borne out by the adverse experience 
of Bristol, the one civic university in which the principle 
of academic freedom has not received recognition. The 
tenure of professors in Bristol is insecure, with the 
result that the Senate has failed to hold its own against 
the encroachments of an ambitious Council, or to press 
upon Council acceptance of the Senate as its advisory 
body in academic affairs. The Senate has acquiesced 
in the Council’s usurpation of purely academic 
functions, and has been content to leave undischarged 
duties clearly imposed upon it by the statutes. 


The case of Bristol is happily unique, and it will 
be the earnest desire of all who are jealous for the 
prestige of English universities, old and new, and who 
have faith in the younger foundations in the great 
modern centres of population, that Bristol University 
should come into line with her greater sisters in the 
Midlands and the North, and should follow their 
practice and their interpretation of the respective 
functions of the lay and academic bodies upon whose 
co-operation the welfare of the new civic universities 
depends. It would do something to restore the 
damaged prestige of Bristol University if the Council 
would even now frankly admit its mistakes and, as an 
earnest of reform, confer upon its professors and 
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teachers the same security of tenure as is enjoyed by 
the teachers and professors at Liverpool and elsewhere. 


If, however, the Council is obdurate, it will be the 
clear duty of Parliament, failing action on the part of 
the Visitor, to appoint a Committee to investigate the 
administration and the internal condition of the 
university, and to recommend such modifications in its 
constitution or its administration as will restore the 
balance that should exist between the lay and academic 
elements in the government of the university. It will 
not be difficult to devise a scheme of reformation. It 
is, in fact, ready to our hand. It will only be neces- 
sary, as we have already suggested, to impose upon 
Bristol University the constitutional practice of her 
elder sisters in the Midlands and the North. 








The Colour Poems of Tom Mostyn 
By HALDANE MACFALL 


1 Seago or four artists have held displays of their 

works in London this summer, and it is a grim 
reflection that probably few people have realised that 
genius is living and creating amongst us. The folk 
who pose (perhaps pose is an unjust phrase, so let us say 
preen themselves) as being patrons or knowledgable 
tasters of the arts, are so steeped in bookish theories on 
the arts that, whilst they are buried in the achievement 
of the past and are scrambling to obtain rare works by 
dead masters, they are missing the vital art of their own 
day—nay, they are startled if one suggests that there is 
a living art, or they scornfully brush aside modern 
achievement as something inferior. But the fantastic part 
of the business is that their appetite, jaded by the 
antique, sends them to any frantic fare that mediocrity 
dishes for them under a new or fancy name. 


The Swedish sculptor, Edstrém, has shown London 
his astounding powers—I remember writing in this wise 
of Rodin not so many years ago—but I wonder how 
many of our so-called art authorities have advised the 
purchase of Edstrém’s works! Is he departing from 
our shores wildly enthusiastic about the art sense of the 
British people or of London society? I greatly doubt it. 
Yet, if we have had a sculptor of genius in our midst of 
recent years, here isthe man. Now let us take painting. 
The critics have fought and wrangled over Post- 
Impressionism and Cubism and Futurism—violent 
wrangles—sides have been taken. I have not read the 
outpourings of a single man of them, for or against, who 
had even a knowledge or grasp of the things, to say 
nothing of a serene and lofty view of their relation to 
the arts as a whole. And whilst every charlatan and 
brain-thief has been “running” the vogue “ for all it is 
worth,” the true sincere artists have held on their way, 
creating works of art regardless of the din—simply and 
with all their power uttering themselves. One of the 
most remarkable of these men is Tom Mostyn, who is to 
be seen in the full gamut of his achievement at the 




















Grafton Galleries. Yet how many of those who talk 
and write so authoritatively on the arts, realise that in 
Tom Mostyn we have a rare painter, a poet? 


Mostyn has never turned from his own development to 
snatch at vogues. From the day that he stepped out of 
the craft of lithography to venture upon the rough sea of 
the poet’s calling—the utterance of what life sang into 
his sensing—Tom Mostyn has been a lyrical poet of 
Nature in the realm of painting. He has developed. 
That is all. The way has been a hard road of travail; 
year by year he has reached to a larger and fuller means 
of expression ; and the severity of his self-schooling may 
be guessed at, if not fully realised, by the absolute 
sincerity of the transcripts from Nature revealed by his 
landscape studies. But whilst the lyrical suggestion is 
there, even in these dogged efforts to come to grips with 
Nature, and whilst it is abundantly clear that he saw 
there were no short cuts to uttering the song that was in 
him, he knew full well that art was a bigger thing than 
this. Mostyn knew. Probably he was the last man on 
earth who could have put it into logic, or explained the 
why and the wherefore, but in all these dogged efforts to 
lure Nature into yielding him her song, he was not con- 
tent. He felt that the mere presentment of Nature was 
not her song. Slowly, as his hand’s skill becomes com- 
plete, and he has no longer to give his mind to handling, 
the discontent urges him on to the something more 
profound, indescribable, that is art—or, if you prefer the 
word which means the same thing—poetry. Suddenly 
there comes to him the mighty revelation that art is the 
utterance of ‘the impression aroused in his senses, not 
the coloured photograph of the thing seen ; his schooling 
has taught him how to paint the thing seen ; thenceforth 
he dreams his dreams, employs Nature’s objects as his 
puppets, and inflames them with the impression around. 
From that moment he burst into song, and stood revealed 
as poet. So whilst the mediocrities have been toying 
with cubes and fal-lals, that cannot utter song, Mostyn 
has been building up the instrument that shall be the 
lute to his singing. And at the Grafton Galleries we 
see his lyrical power. To pick it to pieces and find the 
music is a vain enough thing, yet, once we attempt to 


define a vision in terms of reason we are bound to 


employ reason, bound to pick it to pieces; and if by 
dissecting a thrush we can find little of his song, at least 
we can assure ourselves that the bird was a thrush. 

It is vastly interesting then to peer into the colour- 
lyrics of this poet. Turn from the consummate and 
sincere transcripts of Nature to the works of the 
imagination, and at once the value of the mastery of 
Nature is seen. To all of us such words or phrases as 
Romance or the Hereafter, or the Garden of Memories 
or Sorrow or Hate, call up an impression in our senses, 
articulate or inarticulate, but an impression of some 
degree. Fling the word to your ordinary painter—or 
even to some who are winning a large public and income, 
and see what a crude and dullard business their effort 
will be to realise that impression. Cubes, or lack of 
cubes, bookish theories and noisy self-sufficiency, will 
not create it. Mostyn found very early that a mere 
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transcript from Nature, however skilful, would not create 
it. Something far more elusive and wonderful has to be 


mastered. FFirst of all, the art of the painter being 
based in colour, he mastered colour orchestration. And 
he cathe to the astounding faculty of laying his colour in 
pure harmonies so as to make each mood that he essayed 
arouse in our senses a lyric of colour that should by 
that colour faculty alone arouse the indefinable 
impression. Each mood, in other words, has to be 
created anew and wholly apart from all other moods. 
But merely to get a vague harmony of colour was not 
enough ; and here his severe self-schooling in the face of 
Nature completed his triumph—he employed the forms 
and the objects of Nature to give coherence to his 
harmonies, to bring them together into the realm of the 
real, and thereby the impression, however subtle, became 
complete, and rose into a song that has meaning. 

Yet I read criticisms, even by writers who show deep 
appreciation of his art, speaking of Mostyn’s painting as 
if it were an application of the art of Monticelli—it has 
about as much to do with Monticelli as it has to do witha 
respirator or a cough lozenge. He and Monticelli have 
this in common, as they have it in common with Turner, 
that they found their song through mastery of colour- 
orchestration. A sumptuous impression can only be 
uttered in sumptuous colours; a sad song in sad colours ; 
a merry song in gay colours. Thatisall. It is simple— 
and being simple it is the most difficult thing to do. This 
man can do it, and has done it. And the day will come 
when the world will realise it. In Tom Mostyn a 
lyrical poet was born. Perhaps that was why the 
Royal Academy rejected him. 





The Art of Mr. de Laszlo 


R. PHILIP DE LASZLO, an exhibition of 
whose works has been on show at Messrs. 
Agnew’s, has received ungenerous treatment from 
English critics, and it is not to the credit of English 
criticism that it should have been so. The unfair 
measure meted out to this distinguished painter is the 
more noticeable that it has proceeded from writers who 
have treated with needless deference quite second-rate 
shows by men whose art had little to commend it but 
its impudence. Similar treatment has fallen in this 
country to the lot of M. Besnard. In his case, 
however, the tide has now distinctly turned, though 
the praise accorded to him is still of a rather grudging 
sort. 

Mr. de Laszlo’s characteristics are, firstly, an 
unusually kindly outlook upon life; he is at great pains 
to see and elicit the best in his sitters, and to show 
them to the best advantage—and honestly so. 
Insipidity is little to his taste, and occasionally he pulls 
a perceptibly wry face thereat; but even so he veils 
his feelings cleverly beneath a touch of pathos. “ Poor 
thing!” he seems to say, “Perhaps she has found life 
disappointing; she is past her youth and things are 
becoming a little ¢riste; do not let us judge her 











O* Monday, July 28th, Messrs. SOTHEBY, 

WILKINSON & HODGE will offer for 
sale the valuable and very extensive Correspon- 
dence of Wutt1am' Huskisson, Statesman, 
Secretary to the Treasury under Pitt, 1804-5; 
Colonial Secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons, 1827-8. He gave great attention to 
Indian Questions, and was killed at the opening 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 1830. 
The Letters include many written to him by the 
most eminent statesmen of the day, Official and 
other Papers dealing with his political career, in 
connection with the Napoleonic War, Ceylon, 
Canada, United States, East India Company, 
Cape of Good Hope, etc. The whole containing 
a mass of material of the utmost importance to 
the study of the Political History of that period ; 
in a velvet-lined dispatch box, with Crown and 
initials G.R., and 10 parcels, accompanied by a 
carefully written MS. Index of Contents, each 
item being numbered, so that every Paper can 
be found without trouble. 





To be sold at the House of 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











harshly.” And so the woman who under Mr. Sargent’s 
hands would seem hard and Odlasée, is tenderly 
handled and seen to be true woman after all. 


But this kindly outlook has nothing in it of the 
maudlin or the milksop. Mr. de Laszlo can rise to 
the comprehension of great men as well as small ones; 
he can paint Lord Roberts with admirable understand- 
ing and subtlety, and touch off, in a like spirit of genial 
insight, men of smaller mental calibre, though he notes, 
with a touch of amused mischief, their greater endow- 
ment of self-esteem. He will leave it for others to 
paint Faustine and Félise; the cleaner and wholesomer 
types are more to his taste. And the joy that he has 
in so rendering life reflects itself upon the beholder— 
to pass through a gallery of his pictures is to bask in 
the sunshine of a clear and joyous soul. 

His technique is of the same character as the ideas 
he is out to express—clear, direct, and forcible. Not 
for him the apologetic attitude of the poet— 


With stammering lips and insufficient sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
The music of my nature; 


his defect is in the direction of over-thorough 
achievement. He succeeds, or seems to succeed, too 
easily. Possibly this result is an expression of the 
ars celare artem—that greatest of arts which lies in 
concealing art. But such criticism seems ungracious 
as soon as it is uttered. His figures pose themselves 
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easily, naturally, gracefully ; they are painted in broad, 
free touches of flowing colour, clean, translucent, and 
aglow with reflected radiance. 

Such girl-portraits as those of the Marchioness of 
Stafford (now Duchess of Sutherland) and Viscountess 
Castlereagh are irresistible in their charm, their proud 
self-confidence, their joyous optimism; diaphanous 
draperies, and fair white flesh and rounded arms are 
perfectly rendered. We feel that a painter has arisen 
who can portray our English women for the generations 
to come in forms as pleasing as those of Sir Joshua and 
Gainsborough, Romney and Hoppner. In saying this we 
do not imply that Mr. de Laszlo stands upon the same 
pedestal as these giants ; but his portraits will bear to be 
hung alongside theirs, and that is saying much. Among 
elder folk Mr. de Laszlo’s best successes have been won 
in the portrayal of Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
Lord and Lady Roberts. The first of these is, indeed, 
to our mind the finest portrait in the room—an 
unfinished head and shoulders, with a fine touch of 
chastened sadness and quiet colour, which nothing 
short of genius could have appreciated or rendered. 
Gravity and earnestness mark Lord Roberts, a brisk, 
soldierly figure in workmanlike khaki; and kindliness 
and humour sparkle in the presentment of his lady. A 
wonderful portrait of an old lady is that of Lady 
Wantage; and a keen, delicate soul in a delicate frame 
may be seen in the clever sketch of the Marchioness 
of Anglesey—herself not the least artistic of an artistic 
family. 

We have selected for special mention but a few of 
a remarkable collection, and have by no means 
exhausted all the works that hang upon the walls of 
the gallery. A large volume upon Mr. de Laszlo’s art 
and its place among the artists of the world, is in 
preparation, and to that, when it appears, we must refer 
those who would study his message more closely. 





The Goupil Gallery 


HE Summer Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery 

in Regent Street, though it does not include 

any one very remarkable picture, is an interesting 
and pleasant one, containing, as it does, the 
work of living painters more or less well known, 
side by side with a few belonging to the past. 
Among the latter, a little sunset by Diaz, the 
Barbizon painter, and “The Grog,”’ a still-life by 
Bonoin, are notable. There is, besides, a rich and 
brilliant Brangwin, “The Procession’’ over a bridge 
with a foreground thrown into shadow; a shaded study 
by Mr. William Orpen; and a child portrait by Mrs. 
Nicholson. Mr. Nicholson’s “Guiny as Infante,’’ 
which hangs near-by, treated with all the easy grace 
and fluency of which he is master, is thoroughly 
successful as far as it goes; but his “ La Blanchisserie.’’ 
with its blue shop-front, the clothes hanging inside, 
and the two delightful touches of green of the love- 
birds in the cage, is in its way a perfect piece of work, 
and one of the best things in the exhibition. Mr. P. 








Wilson Steer’s “La Grande Race, Montreuil,’’ too, 
is remarkably dexterous in its impressionism. There is 
a poor study by Mr. John and a picture by Mr. James 
Ryde, which, like some of the others, has been previ- 
ously exhibited, and in which one sees the influence of 
Mr. Nicholson’s technique again. Finally there are a 
number of interesting small pastels by M. Henri Le 
Sidaner, blending impressionism with the appearance 
of mosaic work, an effect that is heightened by the old- 
fashioned frames which suit them so well. In the 
adjoining room is a collection of paintings in tempera 
by Mr. George Thomson, and there is a good deal of 
charm and individuality in the simple treatment of 
these pictures of streets and street corners, with their 
clean colouring, as well as in the flower studies. 





Notes for Collectors 


HE last big sales of the season, which run on for 

a week or two longer, are generally considered 

the opportunity of the more modest buyer. The fine 

and recognised examples of the old masters have come, 

created their more or less startling sensation, and gone 

their ways. The fever is past. The harvest is 

garnered, but there is some excellent gleaning on the 
market. 

This week, Christie’s will have sold an interesting 
Romney on the 25th, the portrait of the member for 
Kingston-upon-Hull, David Hartley, who signed the 
treaty in Paris, in 1783, acknowledging the independ- 
ence of the United States. And the same auction will 
have dispersed some of the pictures of the late 
Duchess of Newcastle and others containing some fine 
examples “ by or attributed to,’’ as the catalogues say, 
some very famous painters of the past. On the day of 
publication there is an enormous collection of every 
kind of objects of art to be sold by the same firm. 
Among other charming things which this includes are 
some of those wonderfully decorative Chinese lacquer 
screens now returning to the greatest popularity. In 
early Georgian days, when the question of excluding 
strong draughts from large salons was a serious one, 
such pieces were bought for their utilitarian value. 
Now, when everybody wants as much air as possible, 
they bring enormous prices for their important decora- 
tive value. By one of those cosmopolitan chances 
which are always happening in the world of art, this 
Chinese work forms a most comfortable background, in 
the zsthetic sense, for our own eighteenth-century wal- 
nut and mahogany furniture, and, of course, there is 
nothing quite so pleasant as old lacquer in connection 
with Oriental porcelains. This season we have noted 
twenty or thirty of the screens change hands at prices 
which would have bought the most beautiful of 
Whistler’s works a generation ago, and collectors are 
still very keen about them. 


At Sotheby’s, on July 31 and the following 


day, there will be an alluring sale. The late 
Mr. Vaughan, 


of Brighton, whose things are 
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then being sold, was 
fashioned dealers who delighted in their own collections 
and would not always sell when good offers were made. 
There will be found plenty of examples of old silver, 
miniatures, china, and pottery, and furniture such as 
may attract the attention of very diverse buyers. There 
are also a series of Babylonian tablets and antiquities 
from Syria, of a character not often to be found on 
the market. At the same rooms and on the same days 
will be seen a large and important group of books, 
manuscripts, and autograph letters, such as the Aaditué 
of Sotheby’s greatly loves. 


At Fisher and Robinson’s, on Friday, is one of those 
large sales of English and Continental porcelain for 
which the firm are so wellknown. A particular interest is 
added to this sale by a collection of Persian drawings. 
All the early arts of this wonderful country are be- 
ginning to be highly prized, but there is still an oppor- 
tunity in this direction for those who, while pleasing 
themselves, like to buy the treasures that are certain to 
greatly increase in value during the next few years. 


E. M. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


N Wednesday, the Board of Trade vote was down 
for discussion, but again the whole evening was 
spoilt by an unexpected event. It was just before the 
adjournment last year that Samuel, the P.M.G., tried 
to get the Marconi contract through, on the ground of 
extreme urgency. It was absolutely necessary that the 
Empire should be ringed round with a wireless chain 
as soon as possible; it did not brook delay; and he 
spoke as if he knew a great deal more than the rest of 
us. Well, we all know how that was frustrated, how 
a Committee was set up to examine the merits of the 
Marconi and other rival systems, and how that Com- 
mission was driven into a far wider field than its 
original instruction—viz., the conduct of Ministers in 
connection with the finance of the American and 
English companies. This is rapidly becoming ancient 
history, although much of the smoke still hovers over 
the battlefield. 


Ever since last year a small body of members of the 
Opposition have kept up a quiet but continuous fire of 
questions on the subject of the value of the Marconi 
invention and as to the relative value of other wireless 
schemes. Herbert Samuel, whilst being very able, is also 
cold and unsympathetic; some people say he is priggish, 
but I think it is manner more than anything else; and 
this afternoon his answers were so nonchalant and un- 
satisfactory that Walter Guinness moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House to consider the whole subject. The 
Speaker gave permission, and at 8.15 Sydney Buxton 
was hustled off the stage and a fresh scene set. 


Walter and Rupert Guinness are the sons of Lord 
Iveagh, of the wealthy Dublin firm of brewers, and, as 
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one of those queer old- | 





Rupert is fat and Walter is thin, it is inevitable that 
they should be called “Stout’’ and “Bitter’’ respectively. 
It is too obvious a jest to be good, and Walter is not 
bitter—if anything, he is mild; but he has great appli- 
cation and industry, and gets up his cases with the 
minuteness of Godfrey Locker-Lampson, whose notes 
are a model of a neat memoria technica. 


Walter protested against the contract being given to 
the Marconi people without competition. He com- 
plained of the enormous royalties to be paid, and said 
that, after all this time, a delay of three weeks could 
not hurt in a matter so momentous, after what had 
occurred. Archer-Shee, who has also taken a great 
interest in the matter, seemed to think Handel Booth 
had hinted that he (Archer-Shee) had a financial interest 
in the Poulsen. “Let him come outside and repeat it 
there,’’ he said heatedly. “ He shall have a writ within 
forty-eight hours. I shall not wait for a fortnight, as 
was done in the Matin case.’’ Herbert Samuel said, 
“You ought not to say that; the writ was issued at 
once.’’ “ The libel appeared on February 13, and the 
writ was not issued until the 24th,’’ retorted Archer- 
Shee. Words would have got higher, but the Speaker 
stepped in and stopped it. 


Bob Cecil said that, having regard to recent events, we 
ought to avoid all appearance of favouring the Marconi 
Company or doing anything in a hurry. Samuel 
passionately defended his view. He believed there 
was no such system in existence anything half so good 
or in so forward a state as the Marconi system. Austen 
Chamberlain said it looked as if the Marconi Company 
were the masters, not the Government; he did not like 
the people or their impudent claim to increase their price 
He was constantly interrupted and was so interested in 
what he was saying that he inadvertently talked the 
motion out, to the glee of the Ministerialists. 


A few lines ago I wrote the smoke—and, I may add, 
the stink—of the Marconi affair still lingers over the 
battlefield. It hung over the whole debate on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday it was still there, taint- 
ing everything. There is a Latin maxim, which I have 
forgotten, to the effect that, when men commit ill 
deeds, they little know what far-reaching effects they 
have. Samuel may be right, but the gamble in Ameri- 
can Marconis by George and Isaacs turned what ought 
to have been a business-like discussion into a stormy 
party wrangle. 

On Thursday we went into Supply on the Naval 
Estimates, and it was Winston’s turn to face the music. 
He did it with conspicuous and characteristic courage. 
It looked as if he had said to himself, “I have to make 
an admission which, in the present suspicious state of 
the House, will look bad.’’ He had to admit that the 
Government were making a large contract to buy oil 
from the Mexican Eagle Company, of which Lord 
Cowdray is the chairman, and with which Lord Murray 
is connected. He denounced all the malevolent rumours 
and suspicions that were about. The Government had 
no interest in the company ; but if twenty Lord Murrays 
had 20,000 shares, and if all the Liberal Party funds 
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—past, present, and prospective—were exclusively in- 
vested in this company, it would not debar him from 
what is profitable for the Navy. It was a bold move, 
but it followed on the lines of Samuel’s speech of the 
night before, and both speeches were necessary and in 
consequence of the Marconi scandal. For the last few 
years we have managed with infinite care. to keep the 
Post Office and the Navy out of party politics, and yet 
here they were both in the mire again. It was a pro- 
vocative speech, and, as one man said going out, “ It 
was an impudent speech.’’ Arthur Lee said he had 
never listened to such a speech on the Navy before; it 
was more suited to the after-luncheon atmosphere of 
the National Liberal Club. 


George Terrell caused the fur to fly later on. Did 
Winston’s disclaimer extend only to members of the 
Government; was it limited to Mexican Eagle shares; 
and did it apply to subsidiary companies? “For 
goodness’ sake, do not let us have the Marconi business 
over again.’’ Archer-Shee said the rumours had been 
caused by someone who had made an investment in oil 
shares. Winston demanded the name, but Archer-Shee 
declined to give it just now; the investment was quite 
an innocent one. The row grew worse. Rowland Hunt 
did not mend matters—as a matter of fact, he never 
does—for he poured oil on the troubled flames, until 
I thought we were in for a big row. Pretyman 
smoothed matters over. Archer-Shee denied that he 
made allegations against any Minister, and Churchill 
frankly regretted he had used harsh words. To-night 
marks a fresh era in the Navy, as important as the 
change from wooden ships to iron ones, the change 
from coal to oil, and yet it was smirched with scandal 
from end to end. 


On Friday the House opened in such a quiet, un- 
ostentatious way that Handel Booth got suspicious. He 
fears and dreads the capacious subterranean rooms in the 
St. Stephen’s Club. He is always dreaming that a large 
horde of Unionists hide there, ready to charge along 
the tunnel at full speed at a moment’s notice and 
destroy the Government. The financial resolutions 
with regard to the new Insurance Act were down for dis- 
cussion. When the Clerk read it out as the first order 
for the day, no Unionist moved; so Booth, scenting 
danger, jumped up and began to talk. He evidently 
had very little to say, and Whitley pulled him up con- 
tinually. Godfrey Locker-Lampson questioned the 
accuracy of the estimates, and Lloyd George assured 
the House that the greatest care had been taken by an 
actuary of singular ability and wide experience. 
Cassel, Worthington Evans, and Addison all joined 
in. Masterman assured hon. members that the Govern- 
ment would welcome discussion upstairs, and on that 
understanding the resolution was agreed to. , 


The rest of the afternoon was devoted to Scotland. 
The Scotch members seemed annoyed at the financial 
resolutions of the Mental Deficiency (Scotland) Bill 
having come on without notice, and bullied McKinnon 
‘Wood, but they took the £20,000 offered. They next 
got £42,000 for a State Medical Service for the Islands 
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and Highlands of Scotland. Birrell got a second 
reading for his Irish Intermediate Education Bill, and 
the Public Buildings Expenses Bill was also read a 
second time. Not a bad afternoon’s work. “Nothing 
like an empty House to get work done,’’ said a Whip, 
rubbing his hands as the House was counted out at 
4-55 p.m. 

Monday, 21st.—It looks as if the Irish Party, before 
they cut the painter, are determined to spoil the 
Egyptians as far as possible, and have some ready 
money in their pockets on setting out for the Promised 
Land. 

George Wyndham persuaded the House to give the 
landlords and tenants of Ireland 112 millions of money 
to enable the latter to buy out the former, and it was 
then considered ample; but, like most Parliamentary 
estimates, it erred on the side of modesty, with the 
result that another 61 millions is required, and this 
afternoon Birrell introduced another Land Bill to 
enable this amount to be voted. 


John Redmond was graciously pleased to agree with 
it, but when he went out of his way to say he had never 
seen the draft of the Bill, Tim Healy, sitting below 
him, said “ What!’’ or “Oh!’’ in an incredulous and 
low tone of voice. “I don’t care a snap of the fingers 
whether the hon. gentleman believes me or not, ut 
the House will believe me,’’ retorted Redmond. 


Barrie, the Ulsterman, rather pointedly asked if he 
had been consulted. Redmond hesitated for half a 
second. “I have been consulted in this sense—that | 
have pressed my views on the Government, but they 
have not been carried out.” 


At any rate, they have been carried out to the tune 
of 61 millions. James Campbell, another Ulsterman, 
was not going to refuse money for Ireland, but he 
taunted the Chief Secretary as to why he did not bring 
in the Bill in 1909, and very much feared it was merely 
a window-dressing operation. 


Tim Healy, on the contrary, said it was merely a 
pawnbroking transaction, out of which the English 
Government had done very well and would do very 
well. 

Banbury said he thought the whole scheme would 
cost the taxpayers of the United Kingdom 3 millions 
a year, and, if Ireland wanted Home Rule, she ought 
to look after herself. 

No one took the point as to what the Radicals would 
have said if this had been proposed for the benefit of 
English landlords or English tenants. A howl about 
doles would have reached to high heaven. Birrell 
eventually moved the closure, and a jaded House 
allowed the Bill to be read a first time. 


We then agreed to increase the expenditure on the 
Insurance Act by £209,000 a year, and the House rose 
at 10.15. 


Tuesday.—In the usual hackneyed but favourite 
phrase, the massacre of the innocents took place this 
afternoon, amid a few wails from their sponsors. Mr. 
Asquith did it with neatness and dispatch, whilst 
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moving the suspension of the 11 o’clock rule for the 
remainder of the session. He coolly hoped that the 
Insurance Act Amendment Bill, the Revenue Bill, and 
the Sir Stuart Samuel Indemnity Bill would be passed 
by consent. Bonar Law protested against the suggestion 
that the Committee dealing with the Insurance Act 
should sit after 4, when the House was sitting and 
debating other measures downstairs; both House and 
Committee, at that rate, might be sitting all night. He 
declined to allow the Revenue Bill to be passed without 
criticism, and accused the Chancellor of breaking faith 
on the subject, as he had promised most faithfully to 
allow time for discussion. With regard to the In- 
demnity Bill, he wanted to be satisfied that confidential 
information obtained by Samuel Montagu and Co. had 
not been used for their personal advantage. 


Asquith asked him if he would make a suggestion. 
Bonar Law replied drily that it was not his place to do 
so, but he was quite ready to confer with the Prime 
Minister. 


Pease then expounded his Education Bill. 


I have not space or inclination to go into his scheme 
here. Suffice it to say that it was dazzling—not merely 
a ladder from the Board School to the University, but 
a staircase, a lift, an accelerator of the latest pattern. 
It will cost millions of money, but Radical statesmen 
never bother about: finance; the money will be found 
somehow. 


This, however, is only a preliminary canter. The 
Bill is not to be proceeded with this session, but it is 
a sample of rare and refreshing fruit to dangle before 
the electors and to keep the educationists quiet. 





Notes and News 


Admirers of Mr. Chatterton’s well-known book on 
“Sailing Ships ’”’ will be glad to know that Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson are about to publish a companion 
volume by the same author, entitled “ Ships and Ways 
of Other Days.’’ In “Sailing Ships’”’ the author 
mainly confined himself to the exterior appearance of 
ships of all ages, but the new book deals with their 
interiors and the lives and methods of the crews that 
manned them. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Arts attended 
at Buckingham Palace on Friday morning, July 18, at 
11 o’clock, when His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, President of the Society, presented to His 
Majesty the King, for nine years President and now 
Patron of the Society, the Society’s Albert Medal for 
the present year, “in respectful recognition of His 
Majesty’s untiring efforts to make himself personally 
acquainted with the social and economical conditions 
of the various parts of his dominions, and to promote 
the progress of arts, manufactures, and commerce in 


the United Kingdom and throughout the British 





Empire.’’ The Albert Medal was instituted in 1862 
as a memorial of the Prince Consort, who was for 
eighteen years President of the Society, in which he 
took very great interest. When he became President 
in 1843, the Society was at a very low ebb, and his 
influence did a great deal to restore its fallen fortunes. 
It is awarded annually in recognition of distinguished 
merit in promoting arts, manufactures, or commerce. 
As a rule, the recipients have been men of the highest 
scientific eminence, and of foreign as well as British 
nationality. In 1887, on the occasion of her Jubilee, 
it was presented to Queen Victoria; and, in 1901, to 
King Edward VII, when, on his accession, he resigned 
the Presidency of the Society, which he had occupied 
for thirty-eight years, and became its Patron. 





MOTORING 


HE Home Secretary has just issued to the police 
authorities of England and Wales a “recom- 
mendation’’ that police traps for motorists be only 
placed in future on roads where high speed is really 
dangerous. This is a move of far greater significance 
than appears on the surface. It is really a tentative 
step, made with a view of ascertaining whether or not 
the time is ripe for the abolition of an arbitrary speed 
limit on motoring in this country, and the ultimate 
issue of the experiment depends entirely upon the 
motorists themselves. If the relaxation of the speed- 
limit regulation be followed by an increased tendency 
towards reckless driving and a consequent increase in 
the number of accidents resulting therefrom, then it 
may safely be assumed that the irksome restriction will 
be promptly reimposed, and the last stage of the 
motorist will be worse than the first. For the oppo- 
nents of motoring are still formidable enough, both in 
numbers and influence, to be seriously reckoned with. 
But if, on the other hand, the practical withdrawal of 
the speed limit on the open road be not followed by 
a greater number of accidents, then it may be assumed 
with equal confidence that the time is not far distant 
when the trapping institution will be completely and 
finally abolished. The technical motor Press and the 
motoring organisations argue strongly that the educa- 
tion of the motorist is now sufficiently advanced to 
justify the public in allowing him complete liberty in 
the matter of speed; but while this is undoubtedly so 
as far as the overwhelming majority of drivers is con- 
cerned, it is impossible to disguise the fact that the 
road-hog is still in existence. All that can be done 
is to wait and see whether the increased licence accorded 
to him by the Home Secretary’s “recommendation ”’ 
will be abused, or whether the withdrawal of an 
irritating restriction will develop a proper sense of 
responsibility towards other users of the road. 


Interest in the home-produced motor fuel question 
appears to increase day by day, and the petrol mono- 
polists—the benevolent autocrats who control the “ open 
market ’’—are probably cogitating upon the advisa- 
bility of squeezing the motorist a little bit tighter while 
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there is yet time. It is, in fact, surprising that they 
should have continued so long to supply their spirit 
at such a modest figure as 1s. gd. per gallon, consider- 
ing that the inevitable petrol substitutes are still in the 
development stage, and also that the time cannot be 
very far distant when the “ring’’ will probably be 
glad to accept a shilling a gallon for the foreign spirit. 
In addition to benzol, which is long past the experi- 
mental stage, and now only awaits facilities for manu- 
facture on an unlimited scale, alcohol and peat 
spirit are attracting renewed attention as petrol sub- 
stitutes. Both these can be produced in practically 
unlimited quantities from home products, and here 
again the problem is mainly one of providing adequate 
manufacturing facilities, although in the case of 
alcohol, which can be made from almost anything, 
there are fiscal difficulties to be surmounted before it 
can be regarded as a serious factor in the solution of 
the motor fuel question. Modifications in engine and 
carburettor design, moreover, are also necessary before 
alcohol can be made to give satisfactory service as a 
motor fuel, and this is an obstacle of a very formidable 
nature. In the case of peat spirit, however, neither of 
these difficulties exists, and it is worth noting that the 
Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee appear to be 
seriously considering its possibilities. The other day 
the Committee, which consists of representatives 
of the R.A.C., the A.A. and M.U., and the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, paid 
a visit to the Frankett Works at Acton, and 
spent some time in inspecting a plant for the 
treatment of peat under a special process invented 
end patented by Herr Franke, and had a trial run on 
a car driven on the spirit thus produced, the results 
apparently being satisfactory. To sum up, it is evident 
that this petrol substitute question will not be allowed 
to rest until the monopoly of the “ring”’ is broken, 
and there are abundant signs that the time is not far 
distant when the harassed motorist will be able to obtain 
his fuel at a reasonable price. 


The Automobile Association and Motor Union has 
had its attention drawn by the Home Secretary to the 
fact that many motorists still continue the practice of 
using “cut-outs,’’ notwithstanding that such practice 
is now illegal. The Committee of the Association 
therefore appeal to their members, and to all motorists 
and motor-cyclists, to avoid the use of these devices, 
and also to do all they can to discourage their use by 
others. It is pointed out that the “cut-out ’’ is a device 
that, in view of the efficiency of the modern engine, is 
now entirely unnecessary, and that it is a source of 
inconvenience and annoyance to the public as a whole. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that the Home Secre- 
tary has also given instructions to the police authorities 
of England and Wales to take immediate proceedings 
against those motorists who continue to infringe the 
regulations. This course, if vigorously adopted, is 
much more likely to have effect upon the particular class 
of motorists against which it is Cirected than “appeals”’ 
of any description. R. B. H. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 





The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E have had a really cheerful tone all the week. The 
average human being cannot long remain de- 
pressed; especially the City man, who gets his 

living out of optimism. The promoter who has companies 
to bring out; the stockbroker who has shares to sell; the 
banker who has loans to fluat—they all want a tone of 
confidence ; and the numberless parasites who live upon 
them, they can no longer make money when their em- 
ployers are idle. The jobber who is at all times a ‘‘bear’’ 
cannot live in such days as we have recently endured. For 
to sell a ‘‘bear” a ‘‘bull’’ is necessary. And no one has 
wanted to buy anything—so that even the dealers in the 
Stock Exchange have been compelled to turn round and 
talk hopefully of the future. : 

There is no doubt that the technical position of the 
market is all in favour of a short rise. Everyone on the 
Stock Exchange has sold short, and in stocks where there 
is a free market, such as Tintos, Canadas, and Unions, 
there is a really important ‘‘bear’’ account. Hence the 
great firmness of those great gambling securities, and 
here there is no pawned stock.to come on the market. The 
moneylender who has taken such stocks does not worry. 
They are good collateral, and the best a lender can have. 
I do not think that the rise is over in them. 

But until peace has been finally settled it would be futile 
to think of really good markets. The public will not buy 
anything until it is certain that all risk of a European war 
has gone. It is rich, for it has been making money in 
trade for the past two or three years, but it is cautious. 
It has burnt its fingers over those silly ‘‘public utility’’ 
bonds, which it now finds it can’t sell. It has lost a great 
deal of money in Mexico. It has been put into Argentines 
at the top, and above all it has seen its beloved rubber 
shares slump day after day, as if there were no bottom 
at all in this market. 

But the City of Winnipeg issue, made on much better 
terms than the last, was a success. There is a market 
here for first-class Canadian Municipal Bonds at good 
interest. But the Canadian Northern had to pay through 
the nose in New York for three and a half million dollars 
of one-year notes, secured upon one million sterling 34 per 
cent. C. N. R. Dominion guaranteed. Everybody used to 
say that the Mackenzie and Mann crowd were the ’cutest 
financiers in the world. We can buy the notes in London 
to pay 63, so that does not look like good finance—but 
rather the finance of a dissipated gamester. The Grand 
Trunk has also offered us a note secured upon bonds, but 
the English company only pays us 5 per cent, a very 
desirable investment, much more attractive than the 
C. N. R. note. The Bristol Tramways offer 4} per cent. 
debentures at 924, a good industrial bond, for the company 
is well managed. The absurd Greater Omnibus Services 
prospectus only made people laugh. The ring of Lawson 
and Hooley does not sound the right note these days— 
‘other ages other manners.’’ We ask for facts soberly 
presented, not wild outpourings of hysterical finance. We 
are becoming educated, at least, in our prospectuses. 

Money is likely to keep firm right up to the season of 
the crops. That is clear. First-class three-months bills 
cannot be done under 4 per cent. and money is none too 
plentiful. Trade still keeps very good indeed, and all 
our banks can find full use for their funds. The gold 
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question is a great topic, but I see no chance of anything 
being done to alter the situation. The United States con- 
tinues to ship gold to Paris. Here the finance houses are 
greedy after money, for they have to feed the Balkan 
States all the time. It is curious that France should 
have financed the whole war from start to finish—financed 
Turkey as well as Bulgaria and Servia, Greece as well as 


Roumania. 


ForEIGNERS have steadied themselves. Tintos, the great 
leader, have gone much harder, ostensibly on the much- 
improved copper position, actually because the ‘‘béars’’ 
have become nervous. The position in China sent a 
shudder through the unlucky folk who rushed in to buy 
the China Loan at a premium. They must regret their 
rashness to-day. The House sold freely at the top, and 
must have made money out of the slump. Japan has been 
in the market supporting her loans. A good chance to get 
out. The Brazil loan still hangs round 34 to 4 discount, 
and does not look cheap even at that price. They say that 
the finances are growing very strained. Peru Prefs. 
have hardened in sympathy. But I do not think that the 
improvement will last. Paris is not confident, and she 
runs the Foreign market. I suspect that before these 
lines are in print we shall get lower prices all round. 


Home Raiis.—Clearly the policy of the railway direc- 
tors is to pay the interim dividends on a basis of the 
average of the past ten years and to reserve the big 
dividend till the end of the year. This is very disappoint- 
ing indeed. It is also most unpopular with the Stock Ex- 
change, which fears that the insider will have great scope 
for making money. At the moment very few dividends 
have been announced. The District was good, and the 
Underground Electric Income Bonds once again got their 
full 6 per cent. The London General Omnibus dividend 
was maintained, but we must wait for the figures before 
criticising. Lancashire and Yorkshire interim was not 
good, but the railway did not do as well as many of the 
other lines, and though I expect a full 5 per cent. on the 
year, I was not surprised at the small interim. The stock 
looks cheap at 88. 


YANKEES.—The whole tone of the American -market is 
much better. The Union figures are excellent; indeed, 
they are better by far than last year. The increase in net 
earnings is nearly 3? millions better than in 1912. Those 
who spoke of reduced dividends here have made a great 
mistake. Seaboard Airline has also had a good year, and 
most of the railways are likely to show great improve- 
ment. Pennsylvania, having got rid of its B. and O. 
shares, is now said to be contemplating a raid into the 
Southern States, and has acquired various roads. The 
shares are cheap. Mexican National are still in trouble. 
It appears to me hopeless to continue to hold these secu- 
rities. In the foreign railway market Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific are said to be thinking of a new issue, and 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern is also flat on the promise 
of further issues. All Argentine stocks look bound for 
much lower prices. 

RuBBER shares are a shade harder. Tremendous efforts 
are being made to push up plantation rubber. I am 
afraid that it is a hopeless task. Those in charge of 
the markets in fine hard cured Para will probably drop 
the price, as they will be wanting to make their contracts 
for the new season’s rubber, which begins to come down 
the river in October. Such reports as come out are not 
reassuring, and though a small rise appears almost 
certain owing to the oversold state of the market, I should 
advise my readers to take advantage of the upward move- 
ment to get out, for the general tendency must be down- 
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his struggle to increase his output will swamp the market 
with second-rate Plantation. Do not forget that at least 


_ 40 per cent. of the Plantation rubber does not sell at 


2s. gd., but at under 2s.—only the fine grades of crepe 


| and sheet go at 2s. 9d.—and these are not 4o per cent. of 


the output. 


O1.—The rig in Mexican Eagles is the only attraction 
in the oil market. The dealers believe that the price has 
been put up to enable the insiders to get out. The public 
do not want Mexican Eagle Common at 2$ when they 
can buy the Prefs. at 2}. The price should really be 
reversed, for the Prefs. get a definite fixed dividend and 
share with Common, so they are worth more. They 
cannot possibly be worth less. They say that there is a 
chance of Premier Pipe dividend being passed. If the 
board is wise it will do this. It will show that they are 
sound business folks. Maikop shares are dull on a tale 
of water trouble in the deep bores. Poor Maikop! It 
never gets any luck. ; 


Mines.— |! can see no future in the mining market. The 
tale goes that Shamvas are to be let run down a little 
lower, and then a new issue of shares is to be made, and 
the price rigged up again. This in order to give the 
Rhodesian Development a chance. Kaffir labour troubles 
still obscure the future, and I am afraid the mining market 
is done for—at least for some months. Tin shares also 
look very weak, and even Diamonds are sold from Paris. 
Copper may come again, but the chance is remote. 


MIsceLLANgeous.—The Millars Timber report is not 
good. The profits are down, and the dividend reduced. 
The shares look fully valued. Marconis are now waiting 
for the debate. They may move up a little. Hudson 
Bays are still sold. Cements are the shade harder; the 
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bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
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‘“‘bears’’ here have been squeezed. I think all Iron and 
Steel shares should be sold as the price of iron has fallen 
and orders are none too plentiful. Public Utility Bonds 
are now friendless. I hear of further trouble in this 
market. Another bond is on the eve of default. 
RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. MASEFIELD AND THE MUSE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—One inevitably feels that the critic of Mr. Mase- 
field’s poem, ‘‘Dauber,’’ has missed the element in it 
which has given it so wide a notice. I refer to that human 
element of things hoped for. 

The most significant charge he brings against it is “‘ ‘the 
light that never was on sea or land’ never shines through 
it,’’ meaning, one takes it, that here is really no word of 
truth. One finds human experience portrayed with its 
illusions, with the world lying to us, even as one does in 
such a masterpiece of art as Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde.”’ 

In his attention to detail the critic has, apparently, lost 
the salt of the sea and the whistling of the wind, in the 
tumultuous wayfaring. He fails to see the picture the poem 
paints, and, further, tells us nothing of the allegory it 
draws. We have in this poem a certain reproduction of 
Nature through symbols. This is, surely, the aim of Art. 
The light most distinctly shines in the import of ‘‘Dauber’”’ 
if not on the sea or land. 

Poetry, after all, is only to convince us of the beauty 
of truth, and not of the symmetry of syllables.—Yours, 
etc., G. Leveson Bate. 

Clapham Park, S.W., July 17. 


THE RUGBY DIVISION OF WARWICKSHIRE. 
To the Editor of THE Acapemy. 

Sir,—In the list of Members who have been elected to 
the House of Commons since the so-called Conciliation 
Bill of 1912, a contemporary journal has included Mr. J. 
L. Baird, the Conservative Member for the Rugby 
Division of Warwickshire. That, however, is a mistake, 
as Mr. Baird was first elected to Parliament at the 
January General Election of 1910, his return for Rugby 
constituting a Unionist gain.—Yours very obediently, 

10, Holmdale Road, ALGERNON ASHTON. 

West Hampstead, London, N.W. 


LEGENDS REGARDING ST. PETER, CLEMENT, 
AND SIMON MAGUS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—The Clementine Recognitions leave off with St. 
Peter and his company on their way to Rome in order to 
combat Simon Magus, who had gone there before them. 
Eusebius tells us the sequel, but as his statement is rather 
long for insertion I summarise it. After mentioning the 
incident between St. Peter and Simon Magus recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and also a statement of Justin 
Martyr to which I shall presently refer, he says that Simon 
Magus ‘‘undertook a great journey from the East across 
the sea and fled to the West. . . Entering the City of 
Rome by the co-operation of that malignant spirit which 
had fixed its seat there, his attempts were soon so far suc- 
cessful as to be honoured as a god with the erection of a 
statue by the inhabitants of that city. This, however, did 
not continue long: for immediately under the reign of 
Claudius, by the benign and gracious providence of God, 
Peter, that powerful and great apostle who by his courage 





took the lead of all the rest, was conducted to Rome 
against this pest of mankind. ... The Divine Word 
having been thus established among the Romans, the 
power of Simon was soon extinguished and destroyed 
together with the man.”’ (It will be seen that he gives no 
account of the conflict or of the death of Simon.) He then 
states that the Romans were so impressed by Peter’s teach- 
ing on this occasion that they pressed his companion Mark 
to put an account of his teaching into writing for their 
benefit, and he accordingly wrote what is known as the 
Gospel of Mark, of which gospel he says St. Peter ap- 
proved and gave directions, that it should be read in the 
churches. It may be noted that Mark is not mentioned 
among Peter’s company in the Clementine Recognitions. 
Eusebius makes a reference to St. Peter’s first epistle as if 
it were written from Rome under the name of Babylon on 
this occasion, but he only mentions this as a current state- 
ment, and the epistle could hardly have been written till 
long after the reign of Claudius, whatever Babylon may 
have meant. 

Turning back to Justin Martyr, whom Eusebius 
has already quoted, Justin is complaining of the 
intolerance of the Romans to the Christians when they had 
not only abstained from persecuting the founders of other 
religions, but even honoured and worshipped them. 
‘‘These,’’ he writes, ‘‘were not only suffered to pass with- 
out persecution, but were even deemed worthy of honours 
by you. Simon, a certain Samaritan of the village called 
Githou, was one of the number who in the reign of 
Claudius Cesar performed many magic rites by the opera- 
tions of demons, and was honoured by you with a statue 
as a god in the river Tiber (on an island) between two 
bridges, having the inscription in Latin, ‘ Simoni Deo 
Sancto,’ which is ‘To Simon the holy god’; and nearly 
all the Samaritans, a few also of other nations, worship 
him, confessing him as the Supreme God.’’ There can 
be no doubt, I think, that Justin mis-read the inscription, 
the words being ‘‘Semoni,”’ not ‘‘Simoni,’’ and ‘‘Sanco,”” 
not ‘‘Sancto.’’ Semo Sancus was a Sabine river-god, the 
natural place for whose statue would be an island between 
two bridges ; and Justin is entirely silent as to any conflict 
between Simon and St. Peter (or the Christians) or any 
calamity having overtaken the Magician at Rome. If St. 
Peter had encountered and defeated him and then met with 
a very different reception at the hands of the Romans— 
expulsion, imprisonment, or death—it would have greatly 
strengthened Justin’s argument. And while Justin refers 
to the number of Simon’s followers in his own country, 
he says nothing of any following at Rome. He seems to 
me to have relied exclusively on the inscription and to have 
had no other evidence that the Magician ever visited Rome, 
where his doctrines were certainly new when introduced 
in the next century. 

An expulsion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and also by Suetonius, 
is supposed to confirm the story of the conflict of the two 
Simons. The latter speaks of persistent tumults, Chresto 
impulsore. ‘‘Chrestus’’ was often written instead of 
‘“‘Christus’’ at this period, and the teaching of Christianity 
caused tumults among the Jews in many places besides 
Rome. But the description does not fit this supposed con- 
flict. The Magician was not a Jew but a Samaritan, and 
as a magician he would have been specially hateful to the 
Jews. It was not they who erected the statue even if 
Justin Martyr read it correctly. Probably of the two dis- 
putants they would have preferred Peter, but to suppose 
that they would have made the conflict an occasion of such 
rioting that the Roman Emperor was driven to expel the 
whole Jewish community from Rome seems to me absurd. 


Bearing in mind that it was after, but not very long after, 
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this alleged incident in the reign of Claudius Cesar that 
St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, that he went to 
Rome with St. Luke as his attendant, that Luke wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles, and that Paul wrote many letters 
conveying. messages from Rome to his correspondents, I 
think the total absence of any reference to St. Peter or his 
contest with the Magician (which is described as a public 
one and regarded by the public as of great importance) 
seems to me almost conclusive that no such incident had 
occurred in the reign of Claudius. No doubt in these letters 
of St. Paul, Clement is once mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Philippeans as a person residing at Philippi who had pre- 
viously been his helper, presumably on the occasion of St. 
Paul’s first visit to Philippi. There is nothing in this to 
connect Clement with St. Peter, with Rome, or with Simon 
Magus. There is also a reference to St. Mark, but it is 
even less favourable to the theory of the contest between 
the two Simons. Mark is at Rome plainly not as an atten- 
dant on St. Peter or on anyone else. He is about to pro- 
ceed to the Easi, and St. Paul writes a commendation of 
him to ensure him a good reception. We would expect 
St. Peter to have done this if Mark had been his com- 
panion. In the latest of all St. Paul’s epistles we hear of 
Mark again: ‘“Take Mark,’’ he writes to Timothy, ‘‘and 
bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry.”’ St. Paul would never have written in such 
terms with regard to a man who was attached as a personal 
attendant to another apostle. Moreover, Claudius had 
been dead for several years before St. Paul refers to 
Mark’s presence at Rome. 

Justin transported Simon Magus to Rome by misreading 
an inscription. St. Peter, the great opponent of Simon, 
is sent to Rome to combat him there, and brings with him 
his reputed companions Mark and Clement. As to the ex- 
pression in St. Peter’s epistle, ‘‘She who is at Babylon 
greets you and my son Mark,”’ ‘‘she’’ is probably the 
apostle’s wife. There was a Babylon near Cairo, in Egypt, 
and Mark, according to Eusebius, was the first Bishop of 
Alexandria. The epistle seems to have been written at 
Alexandria, and runs: ‘‘My wife, who I left at Cairo, 
desired to be remembered to you, and so does my son 
Mark, with whom I am now staying in Alexandria.’’ The 
most definite statement which we therefore possess as to 
a visit to Rome by St. Peter with Mark (and Clement) in 
attendance breaks down on all sides. Other accounts, 
moreover, seem to me rather variants of this than narra- 
tives of distinct incidents. Thus, Irenzeus says that the 
Gospel of Matthew was written when St. Peter and St. 
Paul were preaching and founding or organising the 
Church at Rome (which, if it occurred at all, must have 
been in the reign of Nero), and that after their departure 
Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, transmitted to 
us what had been preached by Peter, while Luke performed 
a similar service for what had been preached by Paul. By 
their departure Irenzeus seems to have meant their martyr- 
dom, but even if we suppose that, after preaching together 
at Rome, they both went away (Paul, at least, afterwards 
returning), the date of Mark’s gospel will be many years 
later than that previously mentioned, and it will be prac- 
tically contemporaneous with that of Luke, who evidently 
used Mark’s narrative in compiling his own. We are, at 
best, in the region of conjecture, not history. 

INQUIRER. 





A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THe ACapgEmy. 

Sir,—I wish to correct an error in my last communica- 
tion, where I stated that the reason of Ralph’s speech, in 
the prologue to the ‘‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ being 
borrowed from I Henry IV, i, 3, was not obvious. On my 
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first perusal of the play I did not notice what now appears 
to be quite clear. The citizen’s wife, in her excitement 
to have a part in the piece that is to be performed assigned 
to her serving-man Ralph, for whose dramatic talent she 
and her husband can vouch, desires Ralph to recite before 
the company something in a ‘‘huffing’’ or bombastic vein. 
Thereupon Ralph, with the object of ingratiating himself 
with his audience, declaims : 

Methinks it were an easie leap 

To pluck bright honor from the pale-fac’d moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the sea 

Where never fathom-line toucht any ground, 

And pluck up drowned honor 

From the lake of Hell, 
which are almost Hotspur’s words verbatim. 

The passage ought rightly to be placed between inverted 
commas, but the edition which I used, Glover and 
Waller’s (1908), gives no hint whatever that the lines are 
not Beaumont and Fletcher’s own. In a future issue this 
oversight ought certainly to be set right.—I am, sir, etc., 

San Francisco. N. W. H. 
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